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PREFACE 


This essay is one of two reports prepared for the Hazen Founda- 
tion relating to issues raised by the publication of Changing Values 
in College: An Exploratory Study of the Impact of College Teach- 
ing by Philip E. Jacob, Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1957. The 
significance and controversial nature of the findings reported by Mr. 
Jacob gave rise to considerable discussions. Much of this tended to 
focus upon two matters: the meanings to be attached to terms like 
“values,” used by research students and educators and the meth- 
odology reflected in the studies listed in the “Inventory of Data,” in 
the Jacob volume and in his analysis of that data. 


The meaning of “values’” was examined by Professor John E. 
Smith, Yale University, in his pamphlet Value Convictions and 
Higher Education, the Hazen Foundation, 1958. 


Studying the Effects of College Education: A Methodological Ex- 
amination of Changing Values in College is an examination of Mr. 
Jacob’s methodology and the methodologies of the studies upon 
which he based his own analysis. This work was done under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Applied Social Research by Dr. Allen H. 
Barton and Professor Paul S. Lazarsfeld. 


The page references in the report that follows are to the Harper 
& Brothers edition of Changing Values in College. 
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FOREWORD 
By 
PAUL F. LAZARSFELD 


Chairman, Department of Sociology 
Columbia University 


Social science has often been called to task because of its inability 
to predict human behavior and social events. Social scientists them- 
selves, however, are often concerned with a more basic problem: 
determining the results of what has been done in the past. Most 
social events are unobserved by social science, and it is very seldom 
that we are able to examine the effect of a campaign upon an elec- 
tion outcome, of advertising upon sales, or of a book upon its 
readers. 


Ignorance of past experience makes collective learning difficult, 
and society is generally forced to act without knowing whether or 
not past actions were actually appropriate. Any effort—such as Pro- 
fessor Jacob’s book—to review what is known about the results of 
past social actions is therefore an important contribution. It was 
not an easy book to write. He had available a motley collection of 
studies, carried out under noncomparable conditions, not following 
a systematic plan, and often using quite primitive techniques. Pro- 
fessor Jacob had the courage to bring forward what he considered 
the main trends in the available data: that American colleges have 
little effect on the values of their students and that the values with 
which students leave college are not too commendable. The lively 
discussion which followed the publication of the report is a testi- 
mony to the importance of the enterprise. 


The discussion and controversies have moved along three lines. 
One group of critics accepts his factual presentation but challenges 
his interpretation. They either state that it is not the task of the 
college to inculcate values or that American college youth looks all 
right as itis. After all, this argument runs, it is society at large which 
determines the values of each generation and what the college does 
is to bring the new generation to the general level. 


A second group of critics have tried to locate Professor Jacob’s 
findings within the general frame of contemporary philosophical 
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thinking. Here the main issue has been the relation of descriptive 
analysis of what people desire and consider right to the normative 
problem of what is good and right. 


The present report takes a third approach. In addition to at- 
tempting to explicate what Professor Jacob had done with the 
studies at his disposal, it analyzes more in detail the original ma- 
terials themselves. The aim is to give the technically untrained 
reader of his monograph a chance to judge for himself whether the 
fund of information is sufficient to draw final conclusions and to 
suggest ways in which additional and perhaps more adequate data 
could be collected in the future. 

We at Columbia’s Bureau of Applied Social Research were 
pleased that the Hazen Foundation turned to us for a methodologi- 
cal discussion of the book, since we have always believed that the 
meaning of substantive findings can be enormously clarified by a 
close scrutiny of the research procedures used to obtain them. In 
the past, this type of methodological analysis has been applied to 
such major works of empirical research as Samuel Stouffer’s sum- 
mary of surveys within the armed forces during World War II, The 
American Soldier, and the pioneering study of the psychological 
roots of anti-democratic attitudes, The Authoritarian Personality, in 
two volumes of a series entitled “Continuities in Social Research.’’* 
Summaries of research procedures in the fields of survey analysis,’ 
the study of personal influence in individual decisions,’ the forma- 
tion of indices for the measurement of social-science concepts, and 
the study of changes in attitude and behavior have appeared or are 
in preparation as part of a continuing project on the documenta- 
tion of research methodology carried on jointly by the Bureau and 
the Department of Sociology. 

The present examination of the problems of research method 
underlying Professor Jacob’s book and the studies on which it is 
based therefore falls directly in the ‘Columbia tradition” of ap- 
proaching social research from a formal and methodological view- 
point. Dr. Barton has been connected with this program of meth- 
odological studies for much of the past ten years as a member both 
of the Department and the Bureau’s staff and is currently the direc- 
tor of this joint Department-Bureau project which carries on our 
methodological studies. The present analysis is thus the result of 
thorough discussion among both the Bureau staff and members of 
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the Sociology Department. Accordingly, I reverse the usual quali- 
fication: I gladly take the responsibility for Dr. Barton’s analysis 
although the merits are mostly his. 

Dr. Barton begins with a review of what different researchers 
mean by values. This is different from a philosophical discussion of 
what values are or which ones are desirable. The core of this 
analysis is found in the scheme on page 32. Accepting the definition 
that values are moral standards which guide people’s decisions, 
Barton shows that in many studies no distinctions are made between 
these values themselves and their three major determinants: the 
capacity for critical independent thinking; the knowledge and be- 
liefs on which this thinking is based; and the sensitivity and emo- 
tional maturity which shape and color them. This scheme is of 
practical as well as of technical importance. 

Practically, it has the following implication. Assuming that to- 
day’s values are not commendable and that the college does not do 
its job, where does it fall down? Is it along the intellectual, the 
factual, or the emotional path—paths which finally converge to the 
commitments which young people make for their personal lives and 
their social roles? 

Technically, the implications are even more far-reaching. Since 
many of the studies which Professor Jacob reviews do not distinguish 
between the values themselves and their various groups of presumed 
determinants, much of the material he summarizes is really not de- 
cisive in the argument but requires troublesome assumptions as to 
what it “means.” 

This shortcoming of previous research brings up the problem 
which Dr. Barton deals with in the second chapter: what is the 
relationship between measuring instruments and what they are in- 
tended to measure? If a social science data-collecting device—a 
questionnaire, an autobiographical essay, 2 detailed interview, a set 
of instructions for observation or for classifying the content of docu- 
ments—is to be interpreted as measuring some concept in the minds 
of the researcher and his audience, the detailed contents of that 
mental image and the detailed contents of the data-collecting device 
must be carefully examined and classified. 


There is a great deal of misunderstanding abroad on the very idea 
of measurement in the social sciences, often symbolized by the fact 
that critics put “measurement” in derogatory quotation marks. The 
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implication seems to be that since attitudes, values, and other social 
variables cannot be measured in the same way that we measure the 
length of a table, they cannot be measured at all. But when phys- 
icists “measure” the distance that a rocket has gone from the earth, 
they certainly do not do what we do when we measure a table. The 
logical difference between these two senses of “measurement” is at 
least as great as the difference between physical and social measure- 
ments. 

Dr. Barton cannot, of course, deal with the full range of this 
problem. He restricts himself to the kind of measurements which 
actually occur in the various value studies and explains their main 
features in a way which should be instructive to the non-specialist. 
(The appendix gives a more detailed analysis) But the upshot of 
the discussion is that students can indeed be classified into a num- 
ber of significantly different groups, so that a good study would show 
whether the position of a student changes as he moves along in his 
college career. Of course these classifications depend upon what 
aspect of the complex value problem is singled out for inquiry. In 
this sense the first and the second chapters of Dr. Barton’s review 
are closely interrelated. And while the measurement of values is 
possible in principle, many studies undoubtedly use faulty proced- 
ures. Professor Jacob is not a technician and cannot be blamed for 
having neglected some of the resulting problems. The reader of his 
monograph will thus be helped in his appraisal by Dr. Barton’s 
exposition. 

We now come to one of the most puzzling aspects of the whole 
issue under discussion. If students change, how much of this can be 
attributed to the impact of the college? Much of the evidence 
through which modern science has progressed is based on experi- 
ments. We could visualize a gigantic experiment whereby young 
people in this country would be randomly assigned to a few major 
types of colleges differing in a planned way according to curriculum 
and mode of instruction, while a matched control group was sent 
out to work upon completion of high school. Then we might be in 
a position to say with some certainty what changes are due to simple 
maturation and progress into adult social roles, what changes are 
due to college attendance, and what kind of changes each type of 
college produces. Fortunately for all concerned, such inhuman 
manipulation of human beings cannot be done in a free society, at 
least by social scientists. Young people and their families make their 
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own choices. The people who go to college are clearly different 
kinds of people, on the average, from those who do not go, and those 
who choose one kind of college and within it one program of studies 
are likely to be different in the first place from those who choose 
another kind of college and another program. 

This tendency toward self-selection of educational programs 
leaves the researcher with the need to exercise great ingenuity in 
obtaining data and making comparisons, so as to approximate as 
closely as possible the logic of the controlled experiment. Great 
care must be taken in analysis to avoid completely erroneous inter- 
pretations of differences between groups or changes from one time 
to another. This basic problem in the use of concrete experience of 
the past to make inferences as to causal connections is what Dr. 
Barton discusses in his third chapter under the title “Problems of 
Design.” 

The final section of this report, which may have the greatest im- 
pact on future work, deals with “Problems of Specification and 
Generalization.” Suppose we actually had all the data from the 
great controlled experiment in which we randomly created a variety 
of experimental and control groups to study the effects of college. 
If we know that the students on the average undergo changes while 
in college—indeed, if they can be shown to change in certain ways 
because of college—what was it in their college experience which 
actually made them change? A college is in reality a complex social 
system with many parts which act upon one another. There are 
classes and lectures but there are also friendship groups and fra- 
ternities which may support or oppose their influence. Then there 
are informal contacts with the faculty, and the mere presence of the 
faculty as models and examples; there is reading; there is the experi- 
ence of living on one’s own; there is exposure to other people’s style 
of life and taste; there are organized student movements; there are 
ties to home and ties to anticipated future jobs; there is the response 
of the local community to the college. 

The opinions and behaviors of all these groups have to be meas- 
ured, and the patterns of association and communication between 
them analyzed, if we are to unravel the sources of influence or the 
barriers to influence. This must be done for colleges of varying size, 
tradition, intellectual quality, wealth, clientele, and type of control. 
The same curriculum handled by different kinds of teachers, or ap- 
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plied to different kinds of students, may have quite different effects. 
Adequate studies of the processes of college influence must be both 
long-range, following whole classes of students through their college 
experience, and systematically comparative, based on a proper sam- 
ple of institutions, not just one or two outstanding or progressive 
colleges. 

Such long-term, systematically comparative research covering all 
the relevant interacting parts of the college as a social system will 
cost money to plan, organize, to execute, and to analyze. It will re- 
quire support from foundations, not spare-time efforts hampered by 
the limitations of local financial support; it will demand close col- 
laboration between the educator and the social research technician. 
Yet if the reader of Professor Jacob’s monograph occasionally feels 
that his noble effort was not a complete success, it is precisely be- 
cause most of the research in the field has been short-term, scattered, 
and limited to the more superficial type of attitude tests. In his last 
section of the final chapter, Dr. Barton raises the question of to 
what extent a large number of scattered studies of this kind can lead 
to the type of generalization to which Professor Jacob aspires. 


One final comment is necessary to avoid misunderstanding. Most 
Western languages wisely distinguish between criticism and critique. 
When Kant wrote his Critique of Pure Reason he, of course, did not 
mean to disapprove of this human faculty; rather, he tried to expli- 
cate the foundations upon which it is based. Dr. Barton’s review is 
not aimed at criticism but at a critique of Professor Jacob’s mono- 
graph. He went back to the original studies, examined them, and 
tried to show how they do or do not contribute to the problem of 
changing values in college. It is, I am sure, a good thing that this 
analysis was done after and not before Professor Jacob wrote his 
book. 

It has been said that poetry is emotion recreated in tranquility. 
Methodology is constructive thinking recreated in detachment. The 
essential result of Professor Jacob’s synthesis is an hypothesis con- 
cerning the effect of a college education. Dr. Barton has dissected 
this hypothesis into its component parts and has shown how each 
could be proven or disproven by empirical research. Essentially, his 
analysis comes to the conclusion that the necessary data are not yet 
available; but by showing in what direction and by what devices 
they should be looked for he has added further support to Professor 
Jacob’s achievement. 
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STUDYING THE EFFECTS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


A Methodological Examination of 
Changing Values in College 


INTRODUCTION 


Philip Jacob has created widespread discussion by writing a new 
kind of book about higher education: a survey and interpretation 
of the findings of social research on the effects of going to college. 
The application of the findings of quantitative social research to 
public debate on policies is still a rather new intellectual procedure, 
which raises many problems. To interpret the findings and evaluate 
the weight of such studies requires some understanding of social re- 
search methods. This report will examine the methodological prob- 
lems involved in the kind of research on which Professor Jacob’s 
conclusions are based, so that those interested will be in a better 
position to make their own assessment of Professor Jacob’s mono- 
graph‘ and of the many studies now in progress in this field.” 


Changing Values in College deals with several related problems. 
Chapter I describes current college-student values; Chapter II con- 
siders the effects of the total experience of going to college; Chapter 
III, the effects of majoring in different subjects or of taking partic- 
ular courses of study; Chapters IV and V, the influence of different 
types of instructors or teaching methods in the social sciences; 
Chapter VI the “peculiar potency” of some colleges; and Chapter 
VII the differénce in response of students with different motivations 
and personality structures. Jacob’s general conclusions are that 
while some opinions change as a result of going to college generally 
and while a few colleges have a major impact on their students’ 
values, nonetheless, “basic values” do not change “for most students 
at most institutions.’’ Moreover, he concludes that students’ values 
are not influenced by concentrated study in one field rather than 
another; social science, humanities, and natural science majors hold 
very similar values. 


Jacob bases these conclusions on an examination of a very large 
body of research. He not only draws conclusions, but presents in 
some detail the findings of several major and many minor studies, 
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pointing out as he does many contradictions and inadequacies in the 
body of available research. The careful reader is thus able to some 
degree to draw his own conclusions without going back to the orig- 
inal studies cited in Jacob’s long and valuable bibliography. It is 
this combination of “shockingly negative” conclusions about Ameri- 
can higher education and careful reporting of a large and otherwise 
scattered body of research materials which makes Jacob’s book such 
a useful starting point for discussions of the influence of colleges on 
the American value system. 


Methodologically, studies of the effect of college on students fall 
into the broad category of “‘evaluation studies.” In such studies, the 
subjects are people who are exposed to a certain experience which 
is, at least in part, deliberately planned to produce certain effects. 
It may be an election campaign or an advertising campaign, psy- 
chiatric treatment or being sent to reform school, a program to pre- 
vent delinquency, a religious revival or a college education. The 
aim of the study is to see what effects the experience is actually pro- 
ducing. Such studies all present the same formal problems: 


1. Problems of definition: What actually are the effects in 
which we are interested? 


2. Measurement problems: How can we observe or measure 
these effects? 


3. Problems of design: What groups must we compare in 
order to see whether the experience is having effect? 


4. Problems of specification and generalization of the find- 
ings: How far can we generalize the results of particular 
studies, and how much can we refine our analysis to point 
to particular factors and particular groups within the 
situations studied? 


These problems form the structure of the report which follows. 
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CHAPTER I. 


WHAT EFFECTS DO WE WANT TO STUDY? 
‘THE PROBLEM OF DEFINITION 


The first step in any evaluation study is to decide what kinds of 
effects should be studied. There is an endless variety of questions, 
tests, measurements, and observations which might be applied to the 
group undergoing a complex experience like college education. 
The researcher must select, just as the historian must select, what he 
considers significant out of an enormous volume of facts about 
people’s behavior over time. How is this decision made? 

Evaluation research typically studies the effects which the admzn- 
istrators of a program are trying to influence, because the adminis- 
trators sponsor the research for practical purposes. When the ad- 
ministrators disagree or have vague ideas about their goals, the 
researcher may have to analyze a variety of policy statements and 
criticisms in order to find out the range of consequences which vari- 
ous groups consider important. Evaluation research need not be 
limited to the practical purposes of administrators, however—it may 
be undertaken to look into consequences which independent re- 
searchers or outside sponsors consider important. Both “‘administra- 
tive” and “critical” research are applied research. But they may be 
combined with and guided by theoretical research, in which the 
variables to be examined in the specific situation are related to 
some more general theories of human behavior or social systems. 


The studies examined by Professor Jacob include all three varie- 
ties—administrative, critical, and theoretical research—and deal with 
a wide variety of consequences of going to college. Professor Jacob 
as a critical reanalyst of these studies was free to define his own 
interest. He has done so in terms of the concept of “values.”’ 


The central problem of this study has been to see what 
changes do occur in students’ patterns of value during col- 
lege. . . . Despite the methodoloyical difficulties of social 
science research in the field of values, the group planning this 
study was convinced that an empirical approach to the prob- 
lem should be followed. They conceived of “values” or 
“value-patterns” as preferences, criteria or choices of personal 
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or group conduct. A value in this sense is a standard for de- 
cision-making, held by an individual student, and normally 
to be identified when it is articulated in (a) an expressed 
verbal statement or (b) overt conduct. (pp. il-xiil) 


Of the several definitions of “‘values’” used by social scientists this 
is the simplest and broadest—that they are criteria by which people 
decide what to do. This leaves open the question of whether some 
values or some kinds of behavior are more important than others, 
which becomes of great importance in Jacob’s interpretation of the 
studies. 

Broad as this definition of values is, the studies which Professor 
Jacob examines deal with other kinds of effects of college education 
as well, and as one reads his discussion it becomes quite clear that he 
too is concerned with more than just “‘criteria of decision-making.” 
We find Jacob discussing such matters as the ability to think crit- 
ically and independently, the content of beliefs about man and so- 
ciety, sensitivity of feelings toward others, and the structure of char- 
acter or personality in which values are embedded. The first stage 
of our methodological analysis must therefore be a clarification of 
the kinds of consequences of college attendance which are actually 
being discussed. This may be assisted by looking also at some of the 
discussions of the goals of liberal education in which various possi- 
ble consequences are formulated with considerable clarity and elo- 
quence. Professor Jacob, the educational researchers, and the writers 
on liberal education all appear to deal with four main kinds of 
effects: changes in intellectual abilities, factual knowledge, emo- 
tional sensitivity, and values. 


1. THE IMPACT ON INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES: INDEPENDENT AND 
CRITICAL THINKING 


That a basic goal of college education is to cultivate the capacity 
for independent and critical thought is a 1ecurring point in Jacob’s 
report, in the body of research which he examines, and in the litera- 
ture on liberal education generally. The American Council on 
Education’s Study of Evaluation in General Education found that 
“critical thinking ability’ was a common goal of training in natural 
science, social science, the humanities, and the arts of communica- 
tion. Clarence Faust writing on “The Problem of General Educa- 
tion” sums up in these words: 
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General education must undertake, therefore, to prepare 
people to think for themselves.° 


Faust spells out how this goal was defined in the University of 
Chicago: 


The general courses of the College reflect, furthermore, the 
College’s concern with teaching students to think for them- 
selves rather than with providing a mass of information on a 
host of subjects. * * * It has not been thought sufficient in the 
application of this principle to develop the student’s powers 
of logic in the sense of teaching him either to avoid common 
logical fallacies or to analyze in terms of formal logic his own 
or other people’s arguments. ... What is required in general 
education can best be described by the term “wisdom’’ rather 
than by the popular term “straight thinking”. * * * What is 
aimed at is the capacity to formulate clearly the differences 
between conflicting lines of argument and to locate the criti- 
cal point at which determination of relative merit and sound- 
ness of different approaches may be profitably undertaken. 


Some colleges emphasize that this is their primary commitment; 
for example, the Self-Study Committee of St. Olaf College writes: 


. .. Liberal education disclaims for its central teaching task 
the grand purpose to shape the entire human being... . Let 
the center of the college, the classroom, do what it is capable 
of doing—form the intelligence.’ 


The liberally educated man may be characterized, in this sphere, 
as having both the capacity for and the commitment to independent, 
rational, penetrating thinking, as opposed to conformist, stereo- 
typed, uncritical thinking. 

Much of the effort of the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in Gen- 
eral Education went into devising and testing measures of “critical 
thinking.”* Jacob pays considerable attention to these studies of 
critical thinking ability. He uses the notion of “independent think- 
ing’ to criticize demonstrable changes in attitudes: 


Some of the very attitudes which might in the 1930’s have 
marked a man as an independent thinker, and even a non- 
conformist, are today thoroughly conventional. What un- 
doubtedly appears to many students’ families as thoroughly 
unconventional thinking and behavior, is the sophistication, 
flexibility and social aplomb which will enable these students 
to get along easily with the kind of people who will be their 
own neighbors and associates after graduation. (pp. 51-52) 
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In discussing those changes in student attitudes which have been 
observed, Jacob continually raises the question of whether the 
changes took place through independent, innovative thought: 


The changes which do occur bring greater consistency into 
the value-patterns of the students and fit these patterns to a 
well-established standard of what a college graduate in 
American society is expected to believe and do. But the col- 
lege student is not front-runner in a broad forward movement 
of values within the culture at large. If anything the “‘typi- 
cal” college graduate is a cultural rubber stamp for the social 
heritage as it stands rather than the instigator of new patterns 
of thought and new standards of conduct. College socializes, 
but does not really liberalize the student. (p. 38) 


Students tended to shed divergent attitudes which they may 
have brought with them as they became “‘seniorized”. (p. 40) 


In general these attitudinal changes resulted at the institu- 
tions concerned in a well-defined upper [college] class 
“model” of beliefs.... (p. 41) 


College has a setaleive rather than a liberalizing impact on 
values. ... It increases the tolerance potential of students to- 
wards differing beliefs, social groups, and standards of con- 
duct so that they can move about with minimum friction in a 
heterogeneous culture. (p. 53) 


A considerable part of Jacob’s negative conclusions as to the 
effects of college education apply not to the amount of change in 
student values but to the independence of mind with which they are 
held or changed. Jacob records a good many particular attitudes 
which change; but because the changes are seen as resulting largely 
from social adaptation to new group standards rather than inde- 
pendent thinking, they are devalued and de-emphasized. 


2. THe IMpAcT ON KNOWLEDGE: COSMOPOLITANISM VS. 
PROVINCIALISM 


While those who emphasize training in intellectual skills often 
decry merely “providing a mass of information on a host of sub- 
jects,” no one doubts that a college education should also provide 
the intellect with a content of substantive knowledge. What knowl- 
edge is essential to the liberally educated man is much debated. The 
Harvard Report on General Education in a Free Society empha- 
sized the transmission of a common cultural heritage.® Faust for the 
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University of Chicago asserts that general education should create 
“wisdom concerning the common problems of mankind,” and the 
material on which the undergraduate is to gain his practice in wise 
thinking consists of “well-organized approaches to basic problems in 
the social sciences and the natural sciences and the study of master 
works in the humanities.” Mayhew and Dressel, summarizing the 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education, frankly 
despair of any agreement on a common body of knowledge as a basis 
of all general education; but even they agree that “critical thinking 
must be based on knowledge” and the “thinking is not truly critical 
unless it recognizes the existence of several value systems,’ which 
brings us back to some idea of studying certain historical and cul- 
tural traditions.” 


T. M. Greene sums up the notion of the educated man’s knowl- 
edge by: 


... contrasting the state of provincialism with the ideal of 
complete cultural orientation. A person is provincial in his 
thinking if his outlook is restricted, either historically or sys- 
tematically or geographically.. The more marked his myopia, 
the greater his blindness to other facts or values, other modes 
of interpretation, other patterns of belief, other “philosophies 
of life.” Such blindness imposes serious restrictions upon 
freedom of choice, weakens the imagination, frustrates sig- 
nificant reflection, and condemns the victim to a state of opin- 
ionated prejudice... 


A man may be said to be cultured, on the other hand, in pro- 
portion to his ability to interpret all the facts at his disposal, 
all his valued experiences, all his more particular interpreta- 
tions and beliefs, in a historical, philosophical and global 
perspective. This ideal is, of course, unattainable, but it can 
be indefinitely approximated, and the more nearly any in- 
dividual succeeds in reaching it, the greater his freedom and 
the richer his experience.” 


The liberally educated man is expected to have a fairly large fund 
of knowledge. He should be acquainted with the history, social or- 
ganization, arts, literatures and philosophies of Western civilization, 
and with the facts and theories of natural and social science. The 
degree of coverage and of depth, the scope of sampling and of inte- 
gration of his knowledge in these fields remain hotly debated ques- 
tions. Yet the attacks on “narrow specialization’’, on “purely voca- 
tional training’, on “hodge-podge elective programs”, all assume 
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that there is, if not a clear-cut common core, at least some common 
range within which every student should get a large sampling of 
knowledge. The more ambitious programs of general education 
even try to give a sense of the interrelation of the arts, sciences, 
philosophies and social systems of various periods. The liberally 
educated man’s knowledge is supposed to be broad, cosmopolitan, 
and concerned with various realms of experience, rather than nar- 
row, provincial, and limited to immediate practical matters. 


Jacob is also concerned with knowledge as an effect of education: 


Such an approach to the study of values implies examination 
both of the actual behavioral choices of students and of the 
structure of beliefs to which such choices are related. The 
impact of social science curricula upon a student’s conviction 
of what man is, and the nature of the world in which men 
live, might be a vital factor in altering his choices of conduct. 


(p. Xili) 

Many of the empirical measures discussed by Jacob include large 
numbers of questions about “beliefs”. This ambiguous term in- 
cludes several kinds of questions, but one category is clearly fact 
issues, at least potentially subject to empirical verification: Are - 
Negroes inherently inferior to whites? Are most politicians corrupt? 
Does a welfare state always lead to loss of civil liberties? Are all 
Chinese alike? Are all modern artists technically incompetent? 

Some “‘belief’’ questions have scientifically well-established an- 
swers; a student who agrees with a large number of fact-statements 
which are overwhelmingly rejected by current scientific knowledge 
is plainly ignorant or prejudiced. Such beliefs, moreover, may be 
indicators of a failure of critical thinking, on the principle that 
“anyone who would believe that would believe anything.” The 
analysis of beliefs on fact-issues which are still controversial among 
experts presents much more complicated problems which will be 
discussed later under the problem of measurement. 


3. THe IMPACT ON EMOTIONAL AND AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE: 
EMPATHIC ABILITY vs. INSENSITIVITY 


There is a theme in some of the writings on liberal education that 
something more is needed than intellectual skills and abstract or 
factual knowledge of history, science, literature and philosophy. A 
man might “know” all that and still not have sensitivity, insight, 
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understanding, ‘‘feeling’’ for what he knew. Robert Havighurst has 
summed up his conception of the emotional outcomes of general 
education in the phrase 


The two basic processes of general education are knowing 
and loving.” 


Jacob speaks of the need to “involve the students in an experience 
which will make some social problem vivid to them” (p. 96), of the 
need to develop “‘perspicacity of understanding of themselves and 
others” (p. xii), of “sensitizing their feelings toward others” (p. 80), 
and “‘of arousing sympathetic concern for others” (p. 18). 

There is an old tradition in the teaching of the social sciences, 
particularly in sociology, of shocking the students into awareness of 
human suffering through presentation of graphic case histories or 
actual contact with the slum, the mental hospital, the village of un- 
employed miners. Courses in anthropology and history are also 
assumed to train the student to identify imaginatively with the 
people being studied. The same broadening of emotional experi- 
ence is supposed to result from study in the humanities, which per- 
mits vivid vicarious experiences through reading great works of 
literature. Perhaps by reading Dreiser, Ibsen, Dostoevsky, Balzac, 
Hugo, Steinbeck, for example, we vicariously experience other 
people’s lives and feelings and stretch our awareness of what life can 
be like. We are taken inside somebody else’s skin as we seldom are 
in our real social contacts, trapped into identifying with him, and 
subjected to his experiences and emotions—to the extent that the 
author can weave his spell around us. 

This function of the humanities has been expressed most directly 
by T. M. Greene in Liberal Education Re-Examined: 


The arts have the additional function in contributing in two 
distinguishable ways to man’s moral discernment. On the 
one hand, they record with great eloquence and subtlety the 
artist’s interpretation of human life. Morality depends essen- 
tially upon a knowledge of how people behave under various 
circumstances, of what they value and abhor, and of the 
effects in human experience of various types of emotion, 
thought and conduct. ... What the artist does is... to put at 
our disposal that understanding of human nature and human 
experience which is a prerequisite to wise moral decision... . 


The arts also contribute to morality by strengthening and 
disciplining the imagination which so essentially conditions 
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the insight. Genuine morality certainly depends in part upon 
the imaginative identification of one’s self with other human 
beings. The arts are, of course, not unique in their recourse 
to the imagination or their power to call it into play. They 
are preeminent, however, in the effectiveness with which they 
are able to direct the imagination along lines productive of 
moral sensitivity. 


Or as the Harvard Report on General Education in a Free Society 
expressed it: 


The ethical results of literature are not to be seen as obedi- 
ence to a body of precepts, but come in quickened imagina- 
tion, heightened delight, and clearer perspective.” 


In the special field of aesthetic experience, many writers on lib- 
eral education maintain that it is the responsibility of the colleges 
to involve their students directly in personal experience, at least as 
consumers and sometimes as creators of artistic products. A large 
literature on the subject of “appreciation” of art and music exists; 
there is much talk of the importance of teaching skills of analysis of 
the forms and processes of the arts; but one basic idea seems to be 
that a liberally educated person must have been introduced to a 
variety of aesthetic experiences under careful guidance, so that he 
will have a feeling for the possibilities of enjoyment of the arts. 


The liberally educated man, therefore, is often defined as having 
not only rational intellectual skills and impersonal knowledge, but 
emotional and aesthetic experience and sensitivity, imaginative- 
ness, “empathic ability’, as opposed to the unimaginative, insensi- 
tive person whose experience is narrow and restricted, who is blind 
to the feelings of others and the possibilities of human experience, 
both for suffering and for joy. 


4. THe IMPACT ON VALUES AND COMMITMENTS 


We come now to the category of effects which Jacob makes his 
basic concern: the impact of college education on “values”. His 
explicit definition of values as “standards for decision-making” 
covers a multitude of virtues—preferences, tastes, interests, loyalties, 
goals in life, ethical restraints and imperatives, philosophical and 
religious commitments, personal tastes, and social and aesthetic 
preferences. In the three areas considered earlier the direction of 
the college’s concern was clear—for rational intellectual abilities and 
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against stupidity, for knowledge and against ignorance, for sensitiv- 
ity and breadth of imagination and agaznst insensitivity. 

By its very nature the liberal arts college is committed to one 
group of substantive values: the valuing of intellectual activities, of 
knowledge, rationality, curiosity, truth, and independent thinking, 
and perhaps also of aesthetic experience and emotional insight. 
This is, in the history of the world, a very radical set of values in- 
deed, not tolerated by many totalitarian or traditionalist regimes, 
and by no means universally popular in politically liberal countries. 
The failure to find a response to these intellectual values among 
their own students may be a major source of some college teachers’ 
discontent with student values. 

However, outside this commitment to free inquiry and broaden- 
ing of its students’ experience, the concern of a college in the area 
of values is by no means clear. The introduction to Professor Jacob’s 
report raises the question: 


What value or values, what outcomes in attitudes and com- 
mitments, should a college appropriately seek? What is the 
relative significance of intellectual, aesthetic, moral, social, 
or religious values as outcomes of college experience? (p. ix) 


And Jacob asks: 


Just what is the teacher’s obligation to encourage good citi- 
zenship, critical thinking, or moral character? (p. xil) 


A. “Critically vs. Uncritically Accepted Values” 


We should first distinguish between effects on the substantive 
standards of value which people hold and on the manner in which 
they are held or arrived at. It is this latter aspect of values which 
Jacob may have in mind when he says that whatever the “differ- 
ences in emphasis and even substance in the value-goals espoused by 
educators,’ they expect college to exert a maturing influence on 
students’ standards of behavior, quality of judgment, and _per- 
spicacity of understanding of themselves. 

This “procedural” aspect of values is explicitly discussed by 
H. B. Dunkel in his study of General Education in the Humanities: 


We agreed that as a general procedure anyone planning 
and living a good life would concurrently and repeatedly: 
(1) explore values; (2) make a “design for living’; (3) har- 
monize his actual living and his design for living; (4) work 
for a world in which others go through the same process.” 
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The first three points here (point 4 will be discussed shortly) do 
not involve any substantive commitments but only procedure. The 
student is to “explore the possible values for him in many fields. 
Some of this exploration must, of course, be vicarious.” Students 
should ‘become more conscious of their general scheme of values’ 
which they bring to important life decisions; they are “not making 
an enlightened choice unless this decision follows a period of ex- 
ploration.” By a process of exploring and becoming aware of 
alternative values, students will ideally reach what Ralph Barton 
Perry calls a “free and enlightened choice among values.”” And 
these values would be brought to bear on actual Jife-decisions 
through conscious designing and planning. 

The liberally-educated man, therefore, whatever his values may 
be, holds them consciously after a process of exploring alternatives 
and making an enlightened, free choice; and he consciously applies 
them in his life decisions. His values should not be unconscious or 
unexamined, blindly chosen without awareness of alternatives, or 
accepted on simple authority. The skills of “critical independent 
thought” must be brought to bear on the subject matter of values. 

If it is considered legitimate for a non-denominational college to 
foster a greater concern in each student with forming his own values, 
the question of how much emphasis the college should give this 
function is highly unclear. When the college sets up its administra- 
tive system, recruits its staff, plans its curriculum, supports student 
activities, it must decide what priority to give to various purposes, 
of which promoting ethical awareness and the search for personal 
values by students is only one. It could be argued that the colleges 
meet their responsibilities by giving their students materials from 
history, social science, and the philosophies, religions and litera- 
tures of the world, out of which to construct their own value sys- 
tems. On the other hand, it has been argued that the curriculum 
should place greater emphasis on the direct exploration of values 
and value-laden issues in dealing with these materials; that there 
should be institutional arrangements to give the students tasks in 
the administration of the college community or in participation in 
community, national and world affairs, in which they are made to 
confront and solve real value problems; that their educational pro- 
gram should try to expose the students directly to social problems 
in vivid, emotionally-involving ways; that the faculty and the ad- 
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ministration should constitute role-models of men deeply concerned 
with problems of values. 
Jacob writes in this regard: 


Most faculty and administrative officers would probably con- 
cede that there are strict limits beyond which teaching cannot 
and should not go in the inculcation of values. . . . Neverthe- 
less, the argument runs strong that values are both caught 
and taught. In this view, the teacher cannot dodge responsi- 
bility for the communication of values—civic, intellectual, 
ethical and, in church-related colleges, religious. He should 
therefore become more self-conscious about his value role, 
clarify his goals, and evaluate realistically the outcomes of his 
teaching in terms of changes in belief and behavior on the 
part of his students. (p. xii) 


A special version of this sense of responsibility of the college for 
student values appears in the writings of those who fear that the 
college emphasis on intellectual skills, on critical reason, on scien- 
tific methods and facts, and especially on the scientific study of 
human cultures, beliefs and institutions, may be destroying value- 
commitments which students have inherited uncritically from their 
parents and home communities, without doing anything to help 
them rebuild their value-system. This would leave the students 
confused and at worst bereft of all values other than self-concern 
and expedient group-conformity, so that it behooves the colleges at 
least to undo the damage. 

However much disagreement there may be on the proper degree 
of awareness and concern with values which the college should in- 
culcate in its students, there seems to be no question that this is one 
of the effects to be considered in evaluating college performance. 


B. The Content of Values 


What of the substance of the values chosen? The fourth point on 
which Dunkel’s group studying “General Education in the Humani- 
ties’ all agreed is, of course, a substantive value commitment. It is 
spelled out in these terms: 


Every student should believe in working for a world in which 
other people have the right, the opportunity, the obligation, 
and the actual habit of exploring values for themselves, plan- 
ning their own lives, and living their own lives. He will 
recognize that the dignity of man and the philosophy of 
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democracy require that within certain limits, each person 
shall ultimately have the right to use his own intelligence 
and his own free will in planning and living his life.” 


This is a typical equalitarian-libertarian position (with a typical 
modern-day liberal’s placing of “certain limits” on pure individual- 
ism), which would not necessarily be acceptable to religious con- 
servatives; adherents of a traditionalistic, aristocratic society; ex- 
treme collectivists; or pure individualists. 


The notion that college should make people arrive at their values 
through conscious exploration gives us a directive as to what to 
measure—something like “‘value-consciousness” or ‘‘value-exploring 
activities.” On the question of how substantive values are affected, 
however, we are not directed to any particular area of opinion or 
behavior by the goals of the institution itself. Different people are 
interested in promoting altruism and rugged individualism, moral 
virtue and aesthetic interests, religious and scientific interest, faith 
and reason, liberalism and conservatism, nationalism and _ inter- 
nationalism. 

Since the institution does not commit itself to specific goals in the 
area of substantive values, the “administrators” do not provide the 
researcher with directions on which values he should study. The 
researcher must rely on other guides: as a scientist concerned with 
values as significant variables in the analysis of society, on theoreti- 
cal directives or common-sense guesses as to which particular stand- 
ards of decision-making are scientifically important. As a “critical 
researcher” he may deal with whatever values he feels are important. 
As an “applied researcher” he may be working for a client interested 
in some special area of values. But it is plain that there is in this 
area a problem of choosing which effects to pay attention to, and 
this may involve the values of the researcher or the critic himself. 

Some idea of the range of values considered by Jacob and by the 
studies on which he reports may be gained from the following list, 
based on his chapter describing “The Values of American College 
Students’: 


—“self-centeredness”’ vs. “the ‘social’ value (love and concern 
for people) ”’ 

—‘‘security” vs. the opportunity to be ‘‘creative and original” 
as the most important requirement of a satisfying job 
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—“concern for the welfare of others . .. interest in social 
problems... philanthropic impulses” 


—‘‘a need to believe” in “some form of religiously-oriented 
philosophy of life’; interest in religious activities as a 
“main source of satisfaction in life” 


—‘“racial and ethnic prejudice . . . willingness to accept 
others” 

—‘‘to be personally active in the promotion of justice in hu- 
man relations,” “sympathetic . . . toward public action to 
advance human welfare,” “more humanitarian and... 
concerned about social injustices and misery.” 


—‘‘Honesty, reliability, decency, unselfishness and integrity 
... personal restraint in sexual relations’ 


—“civic responsibility . . . personal interest in public affairs 
...apathy... to local government and politics’; concern 
with “questions of international policy”’ 


—‘permissiveness in family relations” vs. feeling that “chil- 
dren should learn obedience” 
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—“commitment to ‘free enterprise’’’ vs. favoring a “welfare 
state”; “political radicalism,” being a “New Dealer’, being 
“conservative” or “liberal” 


—‘‘consider it a duty to bear arms”; “condemn war as morally 
wrong”; ‘“‘compunctions about the use of power” in inter- 
national affairs 


—“commitment to civil rights” vs. favoring “repression of 
civil liberties” 


—‘value college education ... in terms of its intellectual con- 
tribution, or its nurturing of personal character and the 
capacity for responsible human relationships’’ or for “voca- 
tional preparation, and skill and experience in social ‘ad- 
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justment’. 


An important distinction made by some students of values is 
that between “needs,” “likes,” “preferences” or “interests” on the 
one hand and obligations, norms, duties, ‘“‘oughts” on the other.” 
Basic life-decisions are clearly influenced by both what one likes for 
oneself and by what one feels is obligatory on all men. It appears 
from Jacob’s examples quoted above that in practice he is mainly 
concerned with norms rather than interests or preferences. General 
style-of-life preferences do not appear. While we find preference 
for types of work and interest in religious activities, the bulk of the 
items deal with obligations in civic and interpersonal activities. 
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C. “Basic Values” and “Superficial Attitudes” 


A serious problem in Jacob’s discussion of the effects of college on 
values is his continual distinction between values which are “basic” 
and those which are not. This is not explained in his original 
definition of values; but it plays a major part in his thinking: 


Basic values remain largely constant through college. (p. 38) 


Such liberalizing influence as college does exert beyond the 
secular trend, probably operates upon a superficial rather 
than a fundamental level, upon voiced attitudes toward 
broad, impersonal social policies rather than upon the de- 
cisive standards of personal conduct and human relation- 
ships. (p. 51) 


The changes which have been observed . . . are mainly 
changes on the surface of personality. They do not really 
involve the fundamental values which shape a student’s life 
pattern. The weight of evidence indicates that actually very 
little change occurs during college in the essential standards 
by which students govern their lives. The values with which 
they arrive and which are integral elements of their person- 
ality, are still there when most students leave. They may 
have modified their opinions on a lot of questions and have 
learned how to tolerate and get along more easily with people 
of differing hues and views. ‘They may have become more 
self-reliant. They may have changed vocational plans. But 
most students remain fundamentally the same persons, with 
the same basic value-judgments. (p. 53) 


There is conflicting evidence on whether religious beliefs are 
susceptible to change during college or are among those basic 
values which remain largely immune from college influence. 


(p. 54) 


Jacob refers to attitude toward political participation as an in- 
dicator of basic values (p. 53) and says that the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values also “convincingly demonstrated” the overall con- 
stancy of student values (p. 53). On the other hand he does not 
accept the Inventory of Beliefs as measuring basic values, but only 
adjustment to a college norm (p. 41). 

Leaving aside some apparent contradictions, Jacob’s discussion of 
“basic values” points to those criteria of decision-making which 
affect day-to-day personal conduct and long-run life plans. Attitudes 
which do not relate to any available social role, which have no 
occasion to be expressed in behavior, are not basic. “Attitudes to- 
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ward broad, impersonal social policies’’ will have little influence in 
the behavior of the ordinary politically inactive citizen, although 
they might be “basic” for a political leader. Attitude toward 
minority groups would not be basic for people who never meet any 
members of these groups. Perhaps the more occasions on which an 
attitude might influence behavior, the more “basic” it is. (It is 
hard to understand the exclusion of vocational plans and “tolerance 
for others” from the category of basic values if this interpretation is 
correct.) 


We shall consider later the content of some of the measures of 
values in relation to this underlying imagery. But the imagery itself 
could be usefully clarified. If basic values are those which “shape 
the life-pattern,” we are still confronted with the question of which 
dimensions of that “shape” are fundamental and which are not. 
The question of which values, what behavior, which aspects of a 
man’s life are ‘‘basic’” and which are “superficial’’ may not be only 
an objective, scientific question of frequencies or amounts; it may 
also be a question of what activities are emphasized or de-empha- 
sized by the values of the investigator. 


A further possible extension of the “basic-superficial’’ dimension 
is suggested by Jacob’s discussion of the concept of “liberalism” as 
used in attitude studies: 


The term “liberalism” (or “radicalism”) as used in most of 
the studies does not refer to a well-defined, consistent pattern 
of values. ... Do these various attitudes really hang together 
and distinguish a “liberal personality” or do they indicate 
only what some researcher (or his panel of consultants and 
“‘judges’’) personally conceives to be liberal? (p. 51) 


This “liberalism” which was detected in these attitude 
studies, therefore, was not a liberalism of character, but only 
a random collection of opinions in vogue during a particular 
generation. The studies do not show that the student became 
a more liberal person in college, but only that he acquired, 
temporarily perhaps, some social and political attitudes that 
were representative of the outlook of his own time rather 
than that of his fathers. (p. 52) 


The notion of a “liberal personality’ like that of an “authori- 
tarian personality” implies that particular attitudes or values may 
be expressions of some organized, stable structure regulating the 
individual’s conduct in all areas. If attitudes are part of such a 
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structure they can be expected to be durable and to influence actual 
conduct; while attitudes which are simply responses to situational 
pressures for conformity will change as group pressures change and 
will not affect behavior outside the group situation. There is much 
in the notion of a “‘liberal personality’’ which needs further explora- 
tion. For example, is there only one kind of liberal personality 
structure, or can “liberal” values be supported by a variety of per- 
sonality types? To what extent is character influenced in a durable 
way by the group norms which Jacob assumes are only of superficial 
influence? To what extent does “training the mind” in an intel- 
lectual sense influence personality? Work on the authoritarian or 
stereopathic personality has focussed on one polar type, leaving the 
presumed opposite type, the “democratic” personality, defined in a 
rather vague and negative way. Much more needs to be done before 
we can even say whether there is such a thing as the “democratic per- 
sonality.”” The speculations and research relating to Riesman’s no- 
tion of inner-directed and outer-directed people, to Fromm’s “auto- 
nomous man,” and Maslow’s “‘self-actualizing people’”’ whose ethics 
are deeply rooted in a creative and independent personality are 
examples of approaches which are now being followed.” 


D. “Beliefs” As Philosophical Commitments 


Some of the “beliefs” discussed by Jacob, as we have noted, are 
simply factual beliefs which have been involved in historical or con- 
temporary controversies; and the term is sometimes identified with 
“attitude” in an evaluative sense: “I believe in equal rights for all 
races.” But there remains a third category of statements labelled 
“beliefs” which are neither scientifically verifiable in any simple 
sense, nor simple evaluative statements about right and wrong. 
They might be termed ‘philosophical commitments.” They include 
basic metaphysical assumptions about the universe and the bases of 
human knowledge and experience. Typical items are: 


There is a source of knowledge beyond human experience. 


I believe in a power greater than myself, which some people 
call God and some people call nature. 


Most of the important things that happen to people are the 
result of circumstances beyond their control. 


The so-called universal mysteries are ultimately knowable 
according to scientific method. 
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The relation of such philosophical commitments to values on the 
one hand, and to the intellectual commitment of the liberal arts col- 
lege on the other, is a deep and complicated question. If it is not any 
overt value-bias, but rather underlying and possibly concealed 
metaphysical commitments, through which college training in the 
natural and social sciences influences the thinking of the students, 
the factual and policy problems of the impact of college education 
on values may be much harder to clarify. For purposes of the pres- 
ent analysis, it will simply be noted that this category of effects 
exists. 


5. LIBERALISM, LIBERAL EDUCATION, AND LIBERALIZATION 


The word “liberal” appears in a number of senses in Jacob’s 
report. In the form “liberalization” it is apparently identical with 
the notion of developing a capacity and a commitment to inde- 
pendent, rational thinking. It involves being a “front-runner” and 
an “instigator of new patterns of thought and new standards of con- 
duct.” Merely keeping abreast of one’s own generation and break- 
ing with the outlook of one’s father’s generation is not innovative 
enough to qualify as “real liberalization”; one must be ahead of 
one’s own generation (p. 38, 51-52). The “liberal” in this sense is 
by definition a member of a creative minority which runs ahead of 
the mass of the population. It is an interesting question, given the 
present size and recruitment of the college population, what propor- 
tion of it can ever be “liberalized” in this exacting sense of being 
intellectual pioneers. 

On the other hand, “liberalization” and “liberalism” are some- 
times used to refer to the acceptance of “liberal” social-political 
values. In Chapter III we find the heading: “Does Liberal Educa- 
tion Not Liberalize?’”’ with the amplification: 


... [The assumption is widely held that the more liberal the 
curriculum, the more liberal do students’ values become and 
the better the quality of citizens who emerge from college. 


(p. 63) 


The empirical measures then quoted concern increases in interest in 
political affairs, a tendency toward “‘political and economic liberal- 
ism,” having “broader and more sensitive social values,’”’ and shift- 
ing the priorities given to the value areas found in the Allport- 
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Vernon Study of Values. Again, Jacob refers to the effect of general 
education in “liberalizing students’ beliefs on a broad range of 
issues.” (p. 66) 

Jacob is quite critical of the concept of “liberalism” used in most 
empirical studies. He believes that the measures of liberal or radical 
attitudes do not reflect “a well-defined, consistent pattern of values,” 
that the attitudes may not “hang together,” that they may be only a 
“random collection of opinions in vogue during a particular gen- 
eration.” He would apparently prefer to restrict the term to some 
set of attitudes which reflect a “liberal personality’’ type. 

It should be pointed out, however, that present-day attitude re- 
search has techniques for finding out which opinions cluster together 
in a given time and place. It is possible to test a collection of opin- 
ions to see whether they fall into one dimension (e.g., “‘liberalism- 
conservatism”) or into several underlying dimensions, or have no 
order at all (a “random collection”) . 

From whatever source the resulting clusters derive, whether from 
personality structure, group conformity, or logical relatedness, it is 
useful to identify them and have short-hand ways of referring to 
them as historical entities, so long as we do not make the mistake of 
assuming that they exist invariably in all times and places. ‘Thus, it 
is fairly well established that among college-educated people in the 
United States in the last half-century or so, there has been a type of 
person who believes in government action to help the poor and the 
unemployed, strong labor unions, heavy taxation of high incomes 
and inheritances, equality of opportunity for all economic and 
ethnic groups, freedom of expression and thought, and international 
cooperation to settle disputes and resist aggression. These are the 
liberals, in current usage. Another type among this higher-educated 
group has taken the opposite position on all these issues; such peo- 
ple are called “reactionaries” by the liberals, or “nationalist con- 
servatives” by their own spokesmen. There are other combinations 
as well—“sophisticated conservatives’? who support international- 
ism, civil liberties, and reduction of racial discrimination but op- 
pose highly progressive taxes, the power of the unions, and most 
“welfare-state’’ spending. If we look at working-class voters we may 
find combinations which hardly appear among the college-educated 
—e.g., strong supporters of the welfare state who are racially preju- 
diced, isolationist, and opposed to civil liberties. What is needed is 
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not a rejection of the notion of attitude measurement, but an ap- 
proach which starts with greater political sophistication and em- 
ploys better empirical tests of what the current attitude-clusters are. 

A further confusion which results from using “radicalism” and 
“conservatism” to refer to “changing things” versus “‘keeping things 
as they are’’ as well as to refer to certain substantive bodies of poli- 
cies is a clearly avoidable verbal mixup. Thus we hear that sup- 
porters of the New Deal are now “conservatives’’ because they are 
trying to keep New Deal legislation from being repealed, while 
right-wing Republicans are “‘radicals’’ for trying to repeal it and 
restore laissez-faire economics. Some terminology should be devel- 
oped to distinguish the content of a political program from its situa- 
ational aspect of being the existing government policy or the pro- 
posed “‘opposition policy.” 

Finally, there is a question as to the relation between liberalism 
in the social-policy sense and the word “‘liberal’’ in the phrase 
“liberal education.” Has the traditional “liberal education” any- 
thing to do with the elements of social-political liberalism as here 
defined? The term “liberal education”’ has historic reference to the 
conception of the “liberal arts,’’ of which the Oxford Universal 
Dictionary gives this illuminating definition: 


Orig., epithet of those “‘arts’’ or “sciences” that were “worthy 
of a free man”; opp. to servile or mechanical. Later, of condi- 
tions, pursuits, etc.: “Becoming of a gentlemen.” Now rare, 
exc. of education, etc.: Directed to general intellectual cul- 
ture; not narrowly technical or professional.” 


It is not clear why “liberal education” (whether defined as ‘“di- 
rected to general intellectual culture” or to ‘‘the development of the 
capacity for critical independent thought’’) should be expected to 
change values in a “liberal” direction. Perhaps some assumption 
about the natural goodness of man and the natural rightness of lib- 
eral policies is involved, under which removing the scales from his 
eyes will necessarily make him accept liberal social policies rather 
than conservative ones. It is probably true that at many periods of 
history, society is encrusted with privileges and customs which have 
no rational basis and that critical thought about them will lead to 
demands for change. On the other hand, critical thought may be 
directed at proposals for change as well, at democratic assumptions, 
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and in support of certain kinds of privilege or inequality. Much 
depends on where one’s basic sympathies and emotional identifica- 
tions lie, rather than on intellectual skills alone. 


6. “HE PROBLEM OF DEFINITION AND JACOB’s CONCLUSIONS 


Partly explicit and partly implicit in Jacob’s discussion is a model 
of factors which influence behavior: 


Personality structure 


Capacity for 2. Knowledge, Emotional 
critical, beliefs, sensitivity, 
independent information capacity for 
thinking empathy and 


insight 


Values and 
philosophical 
commitments 


BEHAVIOR |<—> 


Jacob starts off by defining values (4) as his subject. In fact he 
pays equal attention to the capacity for critical, independent think- 
ing (1) as a significant consequence of education. Many of his 
“shockingly negative” conclusions refer to the failure of colleges to 
train students to be independent, creative thinkers who will make a 
“free and enlightened choice among values” and stand in the ad- 
vance guard of a “forward movement of values within the culture at 
large” rather than being “cultural rubber-stamps.” Where the con- 
tent of values has clearly been changed, the process is described as 
being “‘socialized,” “seniorized,” or the development of “sophistica- 
tion, flexibility and social aplomb which enable these students to 
get along easily with the kind of people who will be their own 
neighbors and associates after graduation.” 


SITUATIONS to which 
individual is exposed 
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It would be more useful to keep the neans by which values are 
changed (critical independent thought vs. group-adaptation) sep- 
arate from the question of the extent of change in values. If this 
were done it might permit a clearer assessment of how much values 
have actually changed as a result of college attendance and a greater 
specification of the areas in which change does and does not take 
place. The notions of “basic” values and of the “liberal person- 
ality” also require clarification. 


A second problem arises from the fact that many instruments 
which Jacob interprets as measuring values (4) are actually loaded 
with questions of factual knowledge or belief (2). Inference from 
one to the other requires some rather complicated assumptions. 
Jacob expresses an interest in both beliefs and values: 


A value in this sense is a standard for decision-making, held 
by an individual student, and normally to be identified when 
it is articulated in (a) an expressed verbal statement or (b) 
overt conduct. 


Such an approach to the study of values implies examina- 
tions both of the actual behavioral choices of students and of 
the structure of beliefs to which such choices are related. The 
impact of social science curricula upon a student’s conviction 
of what man is, and the nature of the world in which men 
live, might be a vital factor in altering his choices of conduct. 
Hence, it was equally the concern of this study to identify the 
action-result representing a change in values, and to discover 
any fundamental alteration of beliefs which might lie behind 
it, or anticipate it. (p. xili) 

But if we are to have systematic empirical research on the rela- 
tions between knowledge, critical thinking ability, and values in the 
strict sense, we must have independent measures of these things. 

The concept of “emotional experience and sensitivity” is seldom 
directly studied in this body of research, although Jacob empha- 
sizes its importance in discussing the impact of “education through 
experience” in Chapter V. It is closely related to the personality 
notion of “‘stereopathy.” Stereopaths “placed little value on intro- 
spection for which they showed little capacity. ‘They were little 
aware of psychological factors... .’’ Recent research on “empathic 
ability”’ may be directly relevant to this factor. The relation of the 
ability to “imaginatively identify” with others to values is a little- 
explored area which may be of great importance both to the psy- 
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chological and the sociological theory of values; and it is plainly 
relevant to the impact of educational experience on values. 

The model of the liberally educated man which underlies Jacob’s 
analysis of the effects of college on American students can be 
summed up by reference to this scheme of four factors. ‘The lib- 
erally educated man will be independent and critical of mind, well- 
informed about the nature of man and society, capable of respond- 
ing emotionally to the arts, to other people’s feelings, and to social 
problems; and possessed of a set of values which have been formed 
through critical examination, broad knowledge, and emotional 
sensitivity. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 


Evaluation research starts by defining the effects with which it is 
concerned. As we have seen, these definitions may consist of ab- 
stract terms like “critical thinking ability,” descriptions of what a 
liberally educated person should be like, lists of behavior which 
should be encouraged; in all, a wide range of imagery. ‘The next 
step is to select out of these general ideas and images some set of 
observable indicators. ‘Then some way must be found to summarize 
the results of the chosen set of indicators. If the research is to be 
quantitative, to compare large numbers of people in a standardized 
way, these summaries must usually take the form of mathematical 
indices or scores. 


The problem of measurement is to construct sets of indicators 
which can be practically applied to the people studied, which meet 
the technical requirements of a reliable measure and at the same 
time correspond to the imagery with which we started or to some 
better-organized set of conceptions which result from our analysis 
of that imagery. 

We will be concerned here mainly with this last question—that of 
validity, of how closely the indicators forming the content of the 
measuring instruments correspond to the intentions of those who 
use them. The technical questions of reliability, of the mathematics 
of index formation, of the types of “scale” which the items form, 
have been discussed at some length in the literature of social and 
psychological measurement and are normally reported in the studies 
under discussion. We will also pay most attention to measurement 
of values, defined as preferences or normative standards of behavior. 
We will, however, briefly note certain problems in measuring other 
outcomes of college education. 

Broadly speaking, individual characteristics may be indicated 
either by behavior or by verbal statements. Behavior may be ob- 
served or reported in real-life situations, or in test situations con- 
trived by the researcher. Verbal statements include the respondent’s 
assertions of how he would behave in real situations, statements of 
how people should behave, of what he likes or dislikes, of what gen- 
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eral principles or social policies he supports, and finally statements 
made in response to ambiguous, evocative stimuli designed to per- 
mit indirect expression or “‘projection” of traits. 


1. THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLECTUAL COMPETENCE 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


The attempts to construct measurements of “critical thinking 
ability” have used mainly indicators of the second type: realistic 
behavior in contrived testing situations. Various kinds of problems 
are given on a test—some closely resembling those a person might 
face in real life, such as interpreting a table of governmental statis- 
tics, a political speech, or an advertisement; others of a more arti- 
ficial nature, but still requiring real intellectual abilities to solve. 
The tests are still in an early stage of development, but the approach 
seems reasonable in terms of the conception of critical thinking.” 


One unresolved problem is whether there is a general critical 
thinking ability which can be produced by training in any sub- 
stantive field or whether the habit of rational analysis must be de- 
veloped in various fields separately. Will a man who learns to 
examine critically natural-science materials think equally critically 
about social-science materials, or about real-life organizational, 
community, political or personal problems? If he does not, is the 
difficulty due to lack of experience with the subject-matter which 
makes it impossible for him to apply his skills, to a failure or block- 
age of the motivation to be rational in these areas, or to a real differ- 
ence in the basic intellectual skills involved? There are implications 
both for measurement and for educational policies in this problem. 

One practice in the measurement of intellectual competence and 
independence deserves special mention. This is the attempt to 
measure people’s rationality by looking at the “beliefs’” which they 
hold—in effect, by looking at a class of real-life exercises of critical 
thinking in the field of opinion-formation. An instrument which is 
sometimes interpreted in this way is the Inventory of Beliefs devised 
by the Cooperative Study on Evaluation in General Education.” 
This is described by its authors as being composed of “clichés, 
pseudo-rational statements, and inappropriate generalizations,” 
acceptance of which indicates a personality which is “defensive, con- 
forming, and resistant—in short, stereotyped at an immature level.’”’” 
We would expect from this description that the instrument would 
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classify people according to their intellectual competence in detect- 
ing ‘‘pseudo-rationality” and “inappropriate generalization.” 

When the content of the instrument is examined, several prob- 
lems arise. In its original form, the Inventory of Beliefs consisted 
entirely of statements of a conservative cr traditionalistic nature— 
the sort of ideas held by a racially prejudiced, ultra-nationalistic, 
economically conservative Bible-Belt parent. The only kind of 
irrationality which could possibly be detected by this instrument 
was right-wing irrationality. The right-wing irrationals so detected 
were labelled “stereopaths,” and appeared to form a homogeneous 
group in terms of many personality characteristics. 


A subsequent form included equal numbers of liberal or radical 
statements and of conservative statements. The liberal-radical state- 
ments were in part phrased in extremist, over-general, and dogmatic 
terms, but a great many of them were not: 


Raising our standard of living requires government regula- 
tion of business enterprise. 


Lowering tariffs to admit more foreign goods into this coun- 
try tends to raise our standard of living. 


Poverty can be eliminated. 
Capital punishment does not serve to lower the crime rate.” 


As a result of adding liberal items, it became possible to distin- 
guish two groups among those who rejected the “stereopathic” right- 
wing statements: “rational’’ middle-of-the-roaders who also re- 
jected the liberal-radical statements (dogmatic or otherwise) and 
liberals and leftists who accepted the new statements.” But there 
was no attempt to distinguish rational from dogmatic leftists; the 
notion of rationality still is not consistently applied regardless of 
value-positions. This is reflected in the failure to make leftist items 
as consistently dogmatic and extreme and in the different treatment 
given those who agree with a large number of leftist items: they are 
not termed “‘left-wing stereopaths” but “non-stereopaths” or “non- 
authoritarians.” 


If we are trying to measure people’s rationality by looking at 
what they believe, the intellectual content of the test questions must 
be carefully analyzed. Before you can tell whether someone is dog- 
matic or rational, you must decide what kind of statements are dog- 
matic or rational—for people on a given level of education, living in 
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America in the mid-20th century. People who accept a wide variety 
of statements contrary to strongly-established scientific or historical 
evidence are at best ignorant; and if the facts are generally known 
by people at their educational level they may be considered irra- 
tional or prejudiced. Likewise, those who believe unquestioningly 
in sweeping generalizations unsupported by adequate evidence are 
corresponding to a generally accepted notion of irrationality. 


On the other hand, to hold opinions of a more tentative sort on 
issues which are not clearly decided by the available evidence and on 
which disagreement is “intellectually respectable,” is not evidence 
of a defect of critical thinking. We cannot guide our lives or par- 
ticipate in policy-making without having opinions on some contro- 
versial fact issues; to try to avoid all such opinions is itself a form of 
irresponsibility or irrationality. What degree of faith in these work- 
ing assumptions is rational and what degree is dogmatic is a most 
difficult question. ‘Too much doubting on such matters is no more 
functional than too much faith. The relative mediocrity of intel- 
lectual performance of the middle-of-the-road “rationals” may re- 
flect this fact. 


On the Inventory of Beliefs’ statements could be accepted on a 
four-point scale: 


Agree strongly—Agree—Disagree—Disagree strongly 


This might be construed by the respondents as permitting a quali- 
fied agreement or disagreement. In scoring, however, the qualifica- 
tions were simply ignored, and only the liberal-conservative aspect 
of the answers considered. Some measurement of the degree of 
tentativeness and qualification with which opinions are held would 
be most important if we are to derive a measure of rationality from 
them. 

' Finally, an examination of the content of the Inventory of Beliefs 
shows that more than half of the statements are evaluative in form 
—containing words like “should” or terms of praise or condemna- 
tion. It seems questionable to describe “should” statements as 
‘‘pseudo-rational” or “‘over-generalized.” Perhaps it is assumed that 
anyone who would advocate such policies or make such judgments 
must base his position on irrational beliefs. Some of the items are 
manifestly anti-intellectual and authoritarian in content and hence 
may be related to the motivation to acquire and practice the skills 
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of independent thought. Many, however, bear no direct relation to 
the notion of critical thinking but were included because they were 
part of an assumed personality syndrome which combined values, 
rationality-irrationality, and various psychological needs and mech- 
anisms. Until indicators corresponding to the commonly accepted 
notion of rationality are disentangled from this mixture, the Inven- 
tory of Beliefs remains a doubtful measure of critical thinking 
ability. 


2. THE MEASUREMENT OF EFFECTS ON KNOWLEDGE 


Professor Jacob and many of the researchers on whom he reports 
show considerable awareness of the importance of knowledge for 
behavior and perhaps for values themselves. Jacob suggests: 


Such an approach to the study of values implies examination 
both of the actual behavioral choices of students and of the 
structure of beliefs to which such choices are related. The 
impact of social science curricula upon a student’s conviction 
of what man is, and the nature of the world in which men 
live, might be a vital factor in altering his choices of conduct. 
Hence, it was equally a concern of this study to identify an 
action-result representing a change in values and to discover 
any fundamental alteration of beliefs which might lie behind 
it, or anticipate it. (p. xiii) 


Now “beliefs” is an ambiguous term, but it seems fairly clear from 
the context that in part at least it means factual knowledge of man 
and society and the natural world. And indeed fact-items about 
man, society, and the world make up an important part of the meas- 
uring instruments used in the studies reported. Yet there does not 
seem to be any particular system in the kind of facts selected, and 
Jacob lumps them all together under the heading of “values” in his 
discussions thereafter. Thus in the Inventory of Beliefs and the 
F-Scale, beliefs about Jewish business practices, miracles, tariffs, hu- 
man nature, political machines, and so on are chosen mainly to 
serve as indicators of psychological mechanisms involving projection 
of repressed desires and hostilities on to outgroups, acceptance of 
traditional conservative economic opinions, and the need for au- 
thority. 

If fact-items are to play such an important role in the research on 
the impact of college on values and personality, there would seem to 
be a need to pay more attention to the areas covered, and the ways 
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in which beliefs picked as indicators of psychological traits may be 
related to systematic intellectual training. It is well known that the 
F-Scale is highly correlated with formal education when studied on 
general samples of the population.* The knowledge which a stu- 
dent acquires in his college education, its coverage of historical, 
cultural, economic, social, and psychological facts, theories and 
problems, perhaps in particular its examination of a variety of 
value-systems, may be a very important variable influencing his 
values and his behavior. The problem is a very large one, but some 
measures or classification of this intellectual-content component of 
the education received by various students at various institutions 
should be made part of research on the impact on values. The cur- 
rent arbitrary and scattered selection of items does not permit us to 
classify students according to their knowledge or theories of history, 
economics, psychology, or sociology to see how this may relate to 
their values. 

The classification of students according to their field of study con- 
stitutes one possible way of handling this problem without directly 
measuring their knowledge. If we assume that anthropology or eco- 
nomics or history majors generally know certain kinds of things, we 
may want to look for the possible effects of this knowledge on their 
values. However, the classifications of students generally used in 
the research (e.g., “liberal arts” vs. “engineering’’) are very broad 
and do not permit much inference about the particular fields of 
knowledge in which the student is strong or weak. 


3. THE MEASUREMENT OF EMOTIONAL EXPERIENCE AND SENSITIVITY 


That emotional sensitivity and a broadening of experience, real 
or vicarious, in value- and emotion-laden situations are important 
outcomes of education, with a close connection to changes in values, 
has been mentioned by a number of writers including Jacob. The 
conception has played little direct role in the research, however, so 
that we will not go into detail here. It should be noted, however, 
that there has been some pioneering work in the measurement of 
“empathic ability’—the ability to perceive or imagine the inner 
feelings of others—which might be most useful in assessing the im- 
pact of certain kinds of college training.” If it is asserted that read- 
ing certain kinds of great literary works promotes the ability to 
“jmaginatively identify oneself with other human beings,” or that 
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psychological training has this effect, it might be possible to obtain 
measurements of these effects. If it is asserted that such a capacity is 
an important influence on values themselves, this also might be 
measured. 


4. THE MEASUREMENT OF VALUES 


Values might be measured 2 any of the kinds of indicators which 
have been listed earlier: 


A. Real-life behavior—either during or after college, either 
reported through simple questioning of the subject him- 
self or obtained through more intensive observation and 
cross-checking, as in a study of the community or the or- 
ganization in which he works. 


B. Realistic behavior in contrived testing situations (This 
has not been used in the studies reported to the best of 
our knowledge, for practical reasons, although the col- 
lege situation might offer good opportunities for such a 
method) . 


C-1. Verbal statements of how the person would behave if 
confronted by various real situations. People might be 
presented with descriptions of value-relevant situations 
which they might plausibly encounter, and asked how 
they would probably behave. 


C-2. Statements of ltking or disliking of various activities and 
objects within the person’s actual experience. 


C-3. Verbal statements of how a person should behave in given 
situations (“behavior-norms” 


D. Social-policy attitudes—approval or disapproval of actual 
or proposed governmental policies, or of the conduct of 
large social groups such as business, unions, intellectuals, 
minority groups, the mass media, etc. 


E. Abstract, general statements of goals, ideals, and princt- 
ples which form the criteria of choice underlying many 
specific behaviors. 


F. “Projective’ questions—verbal behavior indirectly ex- 
pressive of values. 


A. Real-Life Behavior Data 


Using Jacob’s general notion that “‘basic’” values are those which 
influence people’s important real-life decisions and not just their 
opinions on remote social issues, the most directly valid way to 
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measure people’s values would be to measure their actual behavior 
in “significant” social roles and their choice of “significant” activi- 
ties. One of the practical problems which this raises is that it may 
take years before the college student finally gets into his most sig- 
nificant social activities; those which he engages in during college 
may be relatively limited or divorced from his major subsequent 
sphere of significant behavior. 


One of the rare examples of actual behavior measures can be 
found in West’s The College Graduate in American Society.” Col- 
lege graduates at all stages beyond graduation were asked about 
their civic and political activities: reading about community and 
political problems, discussing them, contributing money and _ be- 
longing to organizations, voting, writing letters to or visiting public 
officials. Indices of participation were made in both the local com- 
munity and national political areas. Graduates who had majored 
in humanities or social sciences turned out to be considerably more 
active in civic and political affairs than those who studied natural 
sciences or a pre-vocational program. 

A major problem in interpreting behavioral indicators is that be- 
havior is influenced by situations as well as by dispositions of the 
actor; and these dispositions themselves include not only values but 
beliefs, skills, and understanding. In college or in the community a 
man may be politically active because that is the road to prestige 
under the social norms of the group or because he is in a position to 
see clearly just how he personally is affected, as well as because he 
feels responsibility for improving society. It is only “other things 
being equal” that behavior clearly indicates values to the observer. 
To use behavior as an indicator of values requires that we know and 
hold constant in our analysis the other factors which influence it. 


Thus the differences found by West might have been caused by 
the different situations which confront people in different occupa- 
tions—scientists and doctors, for instance, for whom civil and po- 
litical action may not only be inconvenient but economically harm- 
ful, compared with lawyers and some businessmen to whom it may 
be an economic advantage and a strongly enforced group obligation. 
By comparing within each occupation those with a liberal and those 
with a specialized education, many of these situational pressures 
could be held constant, and the differences which remained could be 
reasonably attributed to internal dispositions of the graduates, re- 
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lated to their program of study. This still does not tell us whether 
it was different values or just different information, beliefs, or skills 
which made the difference. To sort out these various dispositional 
factors we would have to combine the study of behavioral indices 
with a great many questions about attitudes, beliefs and abilities 
relating to the behavior. Nor do we know, without prior measure- 
ments, how much of the differences existed at the time they chose to 
take one or another course of study. This is a problem of design 
which we will consider in some detail in the appropriate chapter. 


The use of behavioral indicators of values also involves problems 
of data-collection. The kinds of behavior on which we can obtain 
information by simply asking people are limited. ‘The West study 
obtained information about relatively innocuous _ behavior: 
whether one engaged in various forms of community and political 
activity or not; it did not even inquire into the content of the activi- 
ties. But suppose we wanted to find out how honest or socially re- 
sponsible people are in their occupational activities or in their 
friendship and family relations? Suppose we want to find out how 
altruistic they are, how concerned with the brotherhood of man, 
how strong their sense of justice is? These are presumably “basic” 
values, but they are sensitive issues on which a man is not a very 
good witness or judge of his own conduct. Such values can be 
studied “in action” only by intensive studies of particular institu- 
tions or situations, which can obtain detailed information about 
people’s behavior. Community studies, studies of trade union lead- 
ership, of political organizations, of professionals, of business man- 
agement, might, obtain sufficient information to characterize the 
values of participants. The study by Lazarsfeld and Thielens of the 
behavior of social-science teachers under the stress of the McCarthy 
period may represent a somewhat less intensive but larger-scale 
study of real-life conduct relevant to basic values.” Within such 
studies of special groups we might be able to see whether the lib- 
erally educated and those not liberally educated respond differently 
to the same kinds of situations. This argues for making not only 
the amount of education but the kind of education a variable, when- 
ever groups containing a fairly large number of college graduates are 
studied. In this way we can cumulate behavior-data from many 
sources which can be correlated with type of college education. 
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B. Measures of Behavior in Contrived Situations 


This is an empty category in the college studies of values, al- 
though “honesty” situations have been used in studies of school 
children. 


C-1. Realistic Decision-Questions 


The difficulty of getting information on good value-testing situa- 
tions in actual behavior suggests that we might present hypothetical 
but realistic situations to our subjects, carefully worked out to con- 
trol the effects of other factors than values, and ask them how they 
would behave. The questions would not ask for general attitudes 
or opinions directly but would duplicate the kind of value-testing 
situations which we would like to observe if we only had access to 
observe them or were willing to wait half a lifetime for them to 
occur. 

We might ask people what activities they prefer, and how they 
would behave in a variety of choice situations which come up in 
these activities. One can imagine a set of questions for those who 
are, or expect to become, businessmen relating to business choice 
situations, a set on shop or union activity for workers, one on re- 
ligious activity for the religious, one on political activity for those 
who planned to engage in it, and for almost everyone sets relating 
to conduct in family and friendship relations, consumer behavior, 
and leisure-time activities. 

There seem to be very few examples of this technique in the 
studies as described by Jacob. The Allport “future autobiography” 
technique is a rare example, in a sense a completely unstructured 
form of such a question.” ‘The Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education used this technique in its “Problems of Human 
Relations” test. ‘They found great difficulty in making up items to 
which the “right” answer in terms of middle-class American norms 
was not obvious, and the reliability of the instrument which they 
finally constructed was rather low.* ‘The situations were generally 
described very briefly, and the responses were often left rather vague 
and ambiguous. 

Of course, there is a great distance between saying that you would 
be honorable or brave and actually behaving in these ways; but at 
least these questions avoid a purely superficial acceptance of gen- 
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eralities by asking for concrete decisions in specified situations 
which the respondent may have been in or may expect to be in. 

Short of studying actual behavior, this “story” method would 
seem to have the closest correspondence to the notion of basic values 
as those which influence real-life decisions. It would appear to be 
worth considerable further investigation. 


C-2. Statements of Liking or Disliking of Various Activities and 
Objects Within the Person’s Actual Experience 


A type of question resembling the realistic decision question de- 
scribes some activity or object and asks the respondent whether he 
likes or dislikes it. Such items have long been a staple in the person- 
ality-inventory field. A recent and rather sophisticated version is the 
Activities Index, developed by George G. Stern, on which re- 
spondents indicate liking or disliking for 300 briefly-described 
activities, which are scored in 32 subscales representing “needs” 
derived from Henry Murray’s system of personality analysis.“ 

If values are criteria of choice, then surely liking or disliking, or 
“needs”, are at least part of the realm of values; the influence of 
college on what activities are liked or disliked should be of direct 
interest. The Activities Index had apparently not been used for this 
purpose in the research published so far. One study, however, shows 
that it is highly correlated with such “ideological” measures as the 
Inventory of Beliefs. 


C-3. Statements of How People Should Behave in Specific Situations 


Another approach to realistic-situation questions is to ask not 
what the respondent would like, but what he feels he or people in 
general should do in that situation. The distinction between this 
and the previous types corresponds to Clyde Kluckhohn’s distinction 
between “‘needs’”’ and “values”—between what people desire and 
what they feel they ought to do.” If we use Kluckhohn’s more re- 
stricted definition of values, this category of question would be of 
central importance. 

An old example of this method is the well-known study by A. W. 
Jones, Life, Liberty and Property,” in which the abstraction “atti- 
tude toward corporate property rights” was investigated by asking 
people whether they would approve or disapprove of various spe- 
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cific actions infringing on corporate property rights in a series of 
depression-time situations described in brief but vivid “‘stories.” 

A study referred to by Jacob which uses this method is Samuel 
Stouffer’s “Role Conflict and Personality,”” in which students were 
presented with situations of conflict between friendship obligations 
and general moral principles. Respondents were asked what they 
thought they would actually do (a “realistic decision-question’’) 
but they were also asked whether the friend has a right to expect 
special treatment. In the four situations presented—putting the 
respondent in the roles of witness to an accident, drama critic re- 
viewing a play, doctor examining an insurance prospect, and cor- 
poration director, none of them being implausible roles for Harvard 
men—from 26 to 70 percent said they would lie or breach a confi- 
dence to help the friend. Scores derived from these items were 
highly correlated with answers to similar questions involving hon- 
esty in academic situations, as examination grader, librarian, and 
proctor at an examination. 

The technique of asking respondents what one should do in a 
variety of situations has also been used elaborately in a study of a 
particular professional group, the school administrator.* 

In view of the direct relationship of this type of item to one 
widely used definition of “values” it is surprising that there seem to 
be no studies in which it has been used to compare people in their 
first and their last year in college. 


D. Social-Policy Questions 


Jacob generally dismisses questions about general social policy as 
superficial measures of values: 


Such liberalizing influence as college does exert beyond the 
secular trend, probably operates upon a superficial rather 
than a fundamental level, upon voiced attitudes toward 
broad, impersonal social policies rather than upon the de- 
cisive standards of personal conduct and human relation- 


ships. (p. 51) 
General opinions on racial issues are considerably more liberal than 
answers to realistic behavioral questions about willingness to eat 
with Negroes or accept them in fraternities. (p. 48) 
Of course for those students who are likely to have a real influ- 
ence on the making of public policy (and the college student body 
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includes virtually all the next generation of policy-makers in Amer- 
ica), such opinions on “broad social policies” may have real be- 
havioral consequences. This is not, after all, an opinion poll of 
average citizens who at most vote with fair regularity, but a survey 
which includes a high proportion of potential members of the 
policy-making elite of localities, large organizations, and the nation. 


Furthermore, it is quite possible that such general public-policy 
opinions, even if of no direct behavioral relevance, are useful ‘“‘ex- 
pressive indicators” of values which affect other kinds of behavior. 
In this sense they are not to be taken literally, but as “‘projective 
questions.” 


Nonetheless it is quite true that care must be taken in their inter- 
pretation; this kind of indicator may be generally less closely related 
to what we really want to measure than some of the other types, and 
require special validating procedures. 


Most “value measures” using social-issue questions are seriously 
confused by the practice of loading them with fact-belief items. The 
Inventory of Beliefs, as we have noted, had almost half of its total 
items of a factual nature. While values and personality traits may 
influence factual beliefs, they are plainly not influenced only by 
these inner dispositions. It is possible that much of the change re- 
ported on the Inventory of Beliefs and similar mixtures of fact and 
evaluative questions is accounted for by the elimination of tradi- 
tional social folklore under the impact of historical, anthropological, 
sociological and psychological facts. Whether values, in the sense of 
personal interests or ethical commitments, actually change at all is 
difficult to say from the overall score on such a measure. This might 
also account for some of the differences reported between college 
graduates and the rest of the population. 


E. Generalized Value-Statements 


The direct, head-on approach to the measurement of values is 
represented by the “Inventory of Students’ General Goals in Life.” 
Twenty goals were given to the students in paired comparisons, ex- 
pressing some very general values. In the average rank order as- 
signed to them by 2,248 students at over 16 institutions, the goals 
were: 
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1. Serving God, doing God’s will 
2. Self-development—becoming a real, genuine person 
3. Promoting the most deep and lasting pleasures for the 


greatest number of people 
4. Fine relations with other persons 
5. Handling the specific problems of life as they arise 
6. Being able to “take it”; brave and uncomplaining ac- 
ceptance of what circumstances bring 
7. Doing my duty 
8. Serving the community of which I am a part 
9. Overcoming my irrational emotions and sensuous desires 
0. Getting as many deep and lasting pleasures out of life as 
I can 
11. Peace of mind, contentment, stillness of spirit 
12. Self-sacrifice for the sake of a better world 
13. Making a place for myself in the world; getting ahead 
14. Finding my place in life and accepting it 
15. Security—protecting my way of life against adverse 
changes 
16. Realizing that I cannot change the bad features of the 
world, and doing the best I can for myself and those dear 
to me 
17. Achieving personal immortality in heaven 
18. Survival; continued existence 
19. Power; control over people and things 
20. Living for the pleasure of the moment. 


This should suggest some of the virtues and the difficulties of the 
method. It clearly permits people to idealize themselves; the cover- 
age of items is far from complete (there is no mention of intel- 
lectual values, justice, aesthetic values, nationalism; sensuality ap- 
pears only negatively tied to irrationality); but something still seems 
to come out. Among many “right answers” certain ones are much 
higher than others—the religious goal of serving God; the general 
altruistic notion of promoting the greatest good for the greatest 
number. “Serving the community” and the somewhat awkwardly 
formulated “self-sacrifice’’ for a better world are far below these. 
Among egoistic goals the notion of “‘self-development” has priority, 
along with good relations with others and the pragmatic way of 
meeting life’s problems—surely expressions of young people’s con- 
cern with problems of self and their insecurity looking ahead at 
lite... 
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The paired comparisons, forcing the respondent to choose be- 
tween two values at a time, are quite time-consuming, but they bring 
in an abundance of information about the consistency of choices. 


Rosenberg used the rating of generalized value statements with 
great success in the particular area of occupational choice.” Re- 
spondents were given the following list of attributes of jobs or 
professions: 


The ideal job for me would have to... 

a. Provide an opportunity to use my special abilities or 
aptitudes. 

b. Provide me with a chance to earn a good deal of money. 

c. Permit me to be creative and original. 

d. Give me social status and prestige. 

e. Give me an opportunity to work with people rather than 
things. 

f. Enable me to look forward to a stable, secure future. 

g. Leave me relatively free of supervision by others. 

h. Give me a chance to exercise leadership. 

i. Provide me with adventure. 

j. Give me an opportunity to be helpful to others. 


The items were to be rated as highly important, of medium im- 
portance, or of little or no importance, irrelevant or distasteful; 
furthermore, all those rated highly important were ranked in nu- 
merical order of importance to the respondent. The resulting scores 
proved to be related not only to current occupational plans but also 
to changes in plans in the two years following the original survey. 
Thus students who chose as most important such attributes as 
“helping people” and “working with people’? were much more 
likely to stick to their intention to become teachers than were those 
who rated money or status highly. 


This method would seem to work particularly well when, as in 
Rosenberg’s study, the attributes are related to a concrete choice 
situation. It might be applied to choices of a community to live in, 
leisure activities, or decisions in job or organizational roles. It 
clearly has the virtue of being directly related to the notion of values 
as general criteria on which decisions are based, and it eliminates 
knowledge and “situational’’ factors which may influence actual 
decisions in such a way as to obscure the impact of values. It must 
always, of course, be subject to caution because it can so easily be 
falsified when there is motivation to present one’s self favorably. 
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F. Projective Questions 


It will be seen that we have listed the various ways of measuring 
values in order of some notion of “distance from the reality that we 
want to measure,” starting with actual behavior, going to questions 
about possible behavior in realistically described situations, to opin- 
ions on general social issues or government policy, to generalized 
direct statements of value-principles. Last, we come to the form of 
question which is most remote from real-life behavior, but which 
may under some circumstances predict it more accurately than 
verbal statements of principles or intentions. By their very appear- 
ance of being unrelated to values and to the social pressures for con- 
formity with group values, projective questions may uncover the 
principles on which people actually act. 

We include among projective questions several types. A rather 
old-fashioned variety, which is sometimes used, asks highly unreal- 
istic “decisions”: “Who would you rather be, Plato or Alexander 
the Great?” “What would you do if you found you had only one 
year to live?” “What would you do with a million dollars?’”” Some 
apparently “behavioral” questions deal with choice of reading mat- 
ter which in itself has no consequences but indicates interests or 
values (“While waiting in a dentist’s office, would you rather read 
financial news or art news?’’). 

The most sophisticated projective device relevant to the study of 
values is probably the Thematic Apperception Test in which the 
subject makes up stories about ambiguous pictures of individuals or 
groups of people.“ ‘The TAT measures various personality attrib- 
utes but some of the “needs” come very close to the notion of “val- 
ues” (e.g., need for achievement) . 


5. SUMMARY 


The problem of how to measure values is probably the most difh- 
cult of all those discussed here. ‘The problems of definition, of de- 
sign, and of specification of findings can all be handled by fairly ac- 
cessible techniques. Assuming that the concept is clarified and its 
relations to such notions as attitudes, interests, needs, preferences, 
norms, morals, etc., worked out, it is by no means obvious that good 
measuring devices can be devised as needed. This may rather re- 
quire a long program of experimentation, and the development of 
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subsidiary theories about the factors which interfere with verbal 
expression of the real principles on which people conduct their 
lives. The problem of deliberate and unconscious deception in 
answering questions becomes greater precisely the more value-laden 
they are. 

We may tentatively assess the usefulness of the various kinds of 
measures for the different elements in our scheme of the effects of 
liberal education as follows: 


Behavioral measures (either directly observed or reliably re- 
ported) express values—both fundamental preferences or needs and 
basic norms—of the kind in which we are really interested: those 
which are strong enough to influence action. But behavior is also 
related to situational pressures, to knowledge, to intellectual skills, 
and to emotional sensitivity. Values can be inferred from behavior 
only if we can eliminate or hold constant variations in the other 
elements in the scheme. This requires a rather elaborate analysis, 
and the collection of a full set of information on all these factors. 


Contrived test situations are especially useful in measuring intel- 
lectual skills, emotional sensitivity, and knowledge. In order to have 
them measure values with any degree of validity, they have to in- 
volve significant consequences for the people tested, which raises 
practical difficulties and may account for the rarity of their use for 
this purpose. | 


Realistic decision questions asking people what they would do in 
various situations suffer the limitations of all verbal measures, but 
they appear to be somewhat closer to real behavior than more ab- 
stract verbal measures. They ask the respondent to think of a con- 
crete situation and of concrete behavior rather than simply to 
manipulate generalities. ‘They would appear to be quite useful for 
measuring values, including both needs and norms. 


“Liking” questions which ask people whether or how much they 
like various specific activities, tend to distinguish the “need’’ or 
“preference” aspect of values from the normative aspect. If phrased 
concretely they have the advantages of the realistic decision ques- 
tion, of being close to reality even though verbal in nature. 


“Should” questions, which ask people what they think they should 
do in various concrete situations, isolate the aspect of values which 
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involve the sense of obligation; they measure norms. A serious prob- 
lem with such questions is to distinguish mere awareness of what 
other people say you should do from a personal feeling of obliga- 
tion. The “would do” questions may be more successful in indicat- 
ing effective norms of behavior. Questions of what one “should do” 
may be most useful in finding out how conflicts between norms are 
resolved—e.g., friendship versus duty to the community. 


Public-policy questtons, even when phrased normatively in terms 
of what should be done, tend to be indicators not simply of values 
but of factual beliefs about economics, politics, etc. If we want to 
use them to measure values, we must provide some way to sort out 
the factual assumptions which may make people of the same values 
give different answers to a given policy question. They also refer 
not to action by the respondent but to action by more or less remote 
and abstract others, so that a person can relatively easily maintain a 
certain verbal position without being confronted even in imagina- 
tion by the consequences, let alone having realistic experience with 
what he advocates. However, for people who are engaged in or 
anticipate engaging in active civic roles, answers to these questions 
may have a fair degree of realistic thinking or experience behind 
them. If performance in civic roles is a major interest of the re- 
searcher we cannot avoid using such questions. ‘They might be ren- 
dered somewhat more relevant to the actual civic behavior by asking 
the respondent what he would do in some realistic situation where 
his policy opinion must be expressed in action. 


Generalized value statements bear the most direct relationship to 
the conception of a general standard or criterion for decision, be it a 
basic preference or need or a basic norm. On the other hand, they 
are easily subject to conscious or unconscious falsification, and they 
may represent abstractions which do not correspond to any real ten- 
dencies within people. The attempt to get directly at criteria of 
choice by asking people verbally to express or rank these criteria is 
thus both promising and difficult. When applied to a particular, 
realistic life situation such as the choice of an occupation or a place 
to live, it may have considerable validity, as shown by recent studies. 


Projective or expressive indicators, which obtain fanciful verbal 
expressions or other verbal behavior related only indirectly through 
various psychological mechanisms to underlying values, offer a way 
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to get around conscious falsification. However, they require special 
validation of their own, since the overt content of responses has no 
logical relation to what they are used to measure, but only a rela- 
tionship based on psychological mechanisms.” ‘These devices are 
particularly important in trying to get at the personality structure— 
the needs, the mechanisms of internal regulation, and the mechan- 
isms of coping with the environment. If we make a distinction 
between values as more conscious norms and preferences and the 
basic need structure as what lies behind them, the projective indica- 
tors have a special function in dealing with the latter. 
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CHAPTER III. 


PROBLEMS OF DESIGN 


By problems of design we mean the question of what groups are 
to be compared, and at what points in time measurements are to be 
made, in order to establish the effect of exposure to the stimulus. 
Studies of the effects of college education fall into four main types 
of design: | 

1. After-only comparison of exposed and unexposed persons 

2. Before-and-after comparison of exposed group only 

3. Comparison of groups at different stages of exposure 

4. Before-and-after comparison of exposed and unexposed groups. 


1. A¥FTER-ONLY STUDIES 


Ordinary survey comparisons of college graduates with people of 
less schooling are the most common example of this type. Thus 
Jacob reports: 


Proportionately more college graduates distrust “welfare eco- 
nomics” and “strong” government than in the country at 
large. Paradoxically they tend to be somewhat more tolerant 
and less repressive of “radical” ideas and unconventional 
people, also less prejudiced towards minority groups and 
alien cultures. ... Religiously they may be less superstitious 
or other-worldly than their fellow countrymen (pp. 4-5). 


The attempt to measure the effect of liberal vs. vocational college 
training by comparing social science or liberal-arts majors with 
other students, as in Jacob’s tabulation from the Cornell Values 
Survey (pp. 59-63), also represents an after-only design (unneces- 
sarily blurred by the mixture of people at varying stages of ex- 
posure) . 

Whenever the subjects themselves decide whether to be exposed 
to the stimulus or not, there is a strong likelihood the two groups 
were already different before exposure. As a group, young people 
who go to college are different from those who do not both in their 
economic and cultural background. The very least that should be 
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done is to separate people according to their father’s occupation or 
parents’ education when making comparisons between those who 
went to college and those who did not. 

H. H. Remmers in The American Teenager* shows that high 
school students whose mothers attended college (and who probably 
will go to college themselves) were already less orthodox in religion, 
more favorable to political participation, more for civil liberties, 
more opposed to government economic interventions, and notably 
more racially tolerant than students whose mothers were less edu- 
cated (and who are much less likely to go to college themselves) . 
These all correspond to Jacob’s findings on the difference between 
college and non-college people. (These differences may of course be 
the indirect result of the parents’ college education; the impact of 
colleges on society flows through more channels than the direct one 
from professor to student.) 

Where the “after”? measurements are made a long time after, they 
may also be influenced by the after-college-age experiences of the 
two groups, notably their occupational experiences and socio-eco- 
nomic status. The West study which compared liberally and non- 
liberally educated college graduates controlled for these post-college 
differences by making their comparisons within occupational groups 
—liberally vs. non-liberally educated businessmen, and so on. Such 
controls are obviously necessary as well as controls on parental edu- 
cation or socio-economic status if general public-opinion survey data 
are to be used to measure the effect of college education independent 
of general socio-economic status. 


The preliminary tabulations reported from the Cornell Values 
Survey, concerning the effect of social science training, suffer from a 
quite easily correctable deficiency: social science students, regard- 
less of duration of study, are compared with all students. These in- 
clude the social science students themselves, along with groups such 
as the humanities majors which on other evidence are just as liberal. 
The result of this double-counting and lumping together is of course 
to minimize differences. A straightforward comparison of seniors 
who have majored in social science with seniors majoring in human- 
ities, natural science, applied sciences, and business training (sep- 
arately tabulated) would be the appropriate “‘after-only’’ compari- 
son. Such a comparison would however do nothing to control for 
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the pre-existing differences which are related to choice of a field of 
study; here the before-and-after design would be required. 


2. BEFORE-AND-AFTER STUDIES OF EXPOSED PEOPLE ONLY 


After-only comparisons may only reflect pre-existing differences 
rather than effects of the exposure. However, a before-and-after 
study of the people who were exposed to some experience eliminates 
this difficulty; it measures real changes. Such studies make up the 
bulk of Jacob’s Chapter II on the effects of college education— 
notably those at Vassar, Antioch, and Colgate. 


The main weakness of all these studies of the exposed group only 
is that while the change they find is an undoubted change, it may 
reflect just maturation or overall changes in public opinion in re- 
sponse to events, which are going on also among those not exposed 
to college. Of course where changes are very large in a short time, 
and no outside events of significance have occurred (as in compari- 
son between freshmen at the beginning and end of the school year) 
it would seem reasonable to assume that exposure has produced the 
change. However, the college years are also years of important new 
experiences for young people outside of college, about which little 
is known. 


3. COMPARISON OF GROUPS AT DIFFERENT STAGES OF EXPOSURE 


A variation on the before-and-after study is a comparison of one 
group which is just starting and one group which is finishing. ‘Thus 
Michigan State freshmen were compared with those who were 
upperclassmen at the same time, and the Cornell survey compared 
students according to how many years they had been in college in 
their civil liberties attitudes. 


Year-by-year trend comparisons have been illuminatingly used in 
Norman Miller’s analysis of the Cornell Values survey data, to show 
differences between types of colleges, types of students, fraternity 
and non-fraternity members, and so on. An example of such a table 
shows the difference in trend between students of different economic 
background going to Ivy League private colleges and those going to 
state universities (some of them in the South) in respect to a “civil 
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liberties scale”: 
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PERCENT PRO-CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Ivy LEAGUE COLLEGES 


Richest Upper Lower Poorest 
students middle middle students 
Freshmen 43% 46% 26% BB 
Sophomores 53 59 65 
Juniors 54 55 70 65 
Seniors 72 66 64 
Trend: +29 +20 +38 ~ 
STATE COLLEGES 
Richest Upper Lower Poorest 
students middle middle students 
Freshmen 33% 29% 31% 35% 
Sophomores 38 39 38 42 
Juniors 43 42 40 43 
Seniors 43 46 45 40 
Trend: +10 +17 +14 +5 


This table shows that there is a large difference between Fresh- 
men and Seniors in the Ivy-League colleges, within all economic 
groups on which enough cases are available for comparison. These 
colleges apparently do produce a considerable amount of liberaliza- 
tion on the issue of civil liberties, among all their students. In the 
state colleges, there is also a difference between Freshmen and Sen- 
iors in the direction of greater liberalization, but the differences are 
generally much smaller. Interestingly enough, they are greatest 
among middle-class students, and smaller among the richest and the 
poorest. Such a comparison of different groups at different stages of 
exposure to college does not, of course, tell us how much of the differ- 
ence is due to selective dropping out of college by those who deviate 
from the values fostered by the institution, and how much repre- 
sents actual change in attitudes. 


As long as no great changes have taken place in the composition 
of the classes, and no outside events have occurred which bore dif- 
ferently upon people at different stages of their education, this 
method provides a fair approximation of the before-and-after com- 
parison, although it does not permit at all as refined an analysis. 
(We cannot isolate those who change for special study, nor measure 
total turnover in both directions.) It would not have been a good 
technique to use in 1934 when the depression and New Deal were in 
tumultuous change, or in 1946 with the veterans returning. And it 
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is subject to the same limitation that we have no non-exposed con- 
trol group to see how much change would go on anyway. 


4. BEFORE-AND-AFTER COMPARISON OF EXPOSED AND CONTROL 
GROUPS 


By adding a control group to the before-and-after study we can 
observe both the pre-existing differences of the two groups and the 
extent of change which goes on among those not exposed to college. 
There are still problems in analyzing the results of such a “compara- 
tive panel study,” since the factors which make people select them- 
selves to be exposed cannot all be known, measured, and held con- 
stant; but short of an experiment in which college education is 
randomly given or withheld to some group of young people, it offers 
the best design. ‘There appear, however, to be no examples of such 
studies; almost literally nothing is known of attitude changes among 
non-college young people after high school age and before voting 
age. ‘This group is outside the scope of any institutions like high 
schools and colleges which make such studies, and they are not yet 
of the age usually included in public-opinion surveys. Not only 
panel studies but a simple comparison of age-groups in a one-time 
survey would be helpful in filling in this gap. 

Comparisons of college students according to their course of study 
also require before-and-after comparisons to eliminate the effect of 
pre-existing differences. As Jacob notes (pp. 65-66) this has seldom 
been done. However, some longitudinal studies have made com- 
parisons by courses of study. Jacob does not report their results in 
detail except to say that they are inconsistent, perhaps because of 
the peculiar institutional circumstances which were at work. He 
concludes: 


Certainly, the contradictory results would rule out any claim 
that a particular curriculum or field of study has a distinctive 
value impact which pervades the educational system (p. 65). 


On the other hand, if some social science curricula do have an 
effect, the problem is to find out why they and not others have this 
effect. It is one thing to show that all social science programs do not 
liberalize their students, and quite another to show that none do. 

One-time surveys like the Cornell Values Survey permit an ap- 
proximation of a comparative before-and-after study for different 
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curricula, if students classified by course of study are compared by 
years in college. This does not seem to have been done in any of 
those available, although the Cornell study is not fully analyzed and 
reported. 


The available studies bearing on the influence of different courses 
of study obviously need careful examination to see how frequently 
there is a difference and under what conditions it arises. Here 
Jacob’s summary points to a need for systematic examination of old 
studies and perhaps for more adequate new research. West’s study 
shows striking differences many years later in actual civic and po- 
litical behavior, as well as in economic, international, and ethnic 
attitudes, between those who studied social sciences and humanities 
vs. those who studied vocational subjects. Such an after-only study 
does not rule out the possibility that the two groups were different 
all along, but it strongly suggests that the comparisons Jacob makes 
using the Cornell Values Survey cannot be “conclusive” (p. 66). 


5. SUMMARY 


The fact that people select themselves to go or not go to college, 
and to take one or another course of study, is a basic obstacle to our 
following the model of the laboratory experiment with complete 
rigor in this field. It is precisely in this situation of having to study 
uncontrolled, unrandomized ‘“‘natural experiments” that social re- 
search has developed most of its techniques. There are ways of 
holding selected factors constant in the analysis by appropriate 
classifications of the people under study. There are ways of measur- 
ing pre-existing differences between groups exposing themselves to 
different stimuli. Some approximation of a control group can 
usually be found as a check against the grosser external factors such 
as aging or world events. We can compare groups at different stages 
of the college career, or follow the same people over the years, and 
observe how they change as they are exposed to varying natural ex- 
periences. Even without the ultimate rigor of the laboratory experi- 
ment, an extraordinary amount can be learned using these system- 
atic techniques for studying natural change. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PROBLEMS OF SPECIFICATION AND GENERALIZATION 


If an experiment shows that A indeed causes B, there still remains 
a great deal of further analysis which can be done, through various 
forms of “‘specification.”” We can try to specify what elements in the 
stimulus were effective; on what kinds of people was the effect 
greatest; and in what total situational context the experiment took 
place. 


1. SPECIFICATION OF THE PROCEsS— THE COLLEGE AS A SYSTEM OF 
INTERACTING ELEMENTS 


One of the problems of which Jacob is most clearly aware is that 
the influence of “college” upon students is that of a complex insti- 
tution, consisting not only of classroom instruction by a faculty but 
of other relationships to the faculty and of other people besides the 
faculty, notably class-mates and students of older age-grades. Jacob 
originally focussed his study on “curricular, as distinct from ‘extra- 
curricular’ or ‘co-curricular’ ‘influences’’’ and most specifically on 
general education in the social sciences; but the influence of “the 
network of interlocking factors affecting students’ values became in- 
creasingly apparent” so that the notion of the “climate” of institu- 
tions was brought in, and especially the influence of the “prevailing 
sentiment of upperclassmen,’ and the “student leaders in the college 
community.” 

Except for Newcomb’s Bennington study* and the ongoing Vassar 
study,” this “network of interlocking factors” has seldom been care- 
fully studied. At Bennington the juniors and seniors, and even more 
so the prestigeful student leaders, had assimilated the very liberal 
attitudes of the faculty, and served as a powerful reinforcement to 
the faculty influence. The whole college system exerted pressure in 
one general direction. Although there were disagreements on im- 
portant details, the high value on political concern and on humani- 
tarian-equalitarian goals was almost universally upheld by those 
whom the new entering students confronted each year. At other 
institutions, qualitative evidence suggests that the prestigeful stu- 
dent leaders and student institutions generally maintained values 
strongly opposed to those of the faculty in general, and succeeded in 
countering faculty influence to a great extent. The anti-intellectual 
and illiberal norms of these student groups were supported by or- 
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ganized groups outside the university, particularly alumni and na- 
tional fraternity groupings, and sometimes politicians or trustees 
with ultimate control over the institution itself. 


An adequate study of the influence of college on the values of stu- 
dents should encompass the whole network of factors immediately 
influencing the students: the faculty, various strata of other stu- 
dents, and other adults with whom students and especially student 
leaders have contact. Only a study over time would permit us to see 
in detail how a new “generation” of students interact among them- 
selves and with faculty and upperclassmen, until they in turn be- 
come upperclassmen and campus leaders setting the tone for follow- 
ing entering classes. A four-year panel study would help us account 
for the way a college “‘climate’’ perpetuates itself even as the student 
body changes completely every four years; and for the ways in which 
deviation or diversity are maintained in the face of majority norms. 
It would help show how faculty effects are supported or resisted by 
the structure of student life. 

A striking example of the “insulating effects’ of certain parts of 
the college social system is found in Miller’s analysis of the Cornell 
survey of 11 colleges.“ A “political-economic liberalism’’ scale was 
made up of four questions dealing with support of government plan- 
ning and the welfare state vs. laissez-faire; advocates of planning and 
welfare measures are labelled as “liberals,” according to the con- 
temporary usage. The difference between sophomores and seniors 
can be examined separately for those who spent their last three years 
as fraternity members and those who were “independents”: 


PERCENT WHO WERE PRO-WELFARE STATE 
ON 3 OUT OF 4 ITEMS 


FRATERNITY MEMBERS 


Richest Upper Lower Poorest 
students middle middle students 
Sophomores 21% 26% 29% 33% 
Juniors 26 27 36 30 
Seniors 26 27 31 30 
Trend: +5 +1 +2 =a 
NON-MEMBERS OF FRATERNITIES 
Richest Upper Lower Poorest 
students middle middle students 
Sophomores 41% 34% 25% 34% 
Juniors ai 34 35 36 
Seniors 52 41 39 36 
Trend: 11 +7 +14 oer 


As might be expected, the richer students who do not become 
fraternity members are considerably more liberal than those who do, 
from the very first. What is remarkable, however, is the generally 
negligible shifts toward liberalism among fraternity members, com- 
pared with the clear-cut (if modest) changes toward liberalism in 
three of the four economic levels among those who do not join fra- 
ternities (interestingly enough, the poorest independents are the 
least liberal and show virtually no tendency to become more liberal 
as they go further in college—perhaps because their difficult eco- 
nomic status acts as an insulator from the liberalizing influence of 
non-fraternity campus contacts). 

To carry through a thoroughgoing “system analysis” of the role of 
the fraternity in preventing attitude-change while in college, we 
would have to trace through the links which produce this effect. We 
would have to find out whom the fraternity members have contact 
with and whom the non-fraternity members have contact with; we 
would have to know what the attitudes of these people were. In par- 
ticular we would want to have a panel study, repeated interviews 
with the same students as they passed through the system. We know 
that such apparently stable figures as are found among the fraternity 
members conceal a certain amount of shifting in either direction. 
How many boys from lower-income families who get into fraterni- 
ties move in a liberal direction despite the fraternity environment, 
and how many move in a conservative direction? Which boys are 
they, and what determines which direction they go? With whom do 
they talk politics? Are they politically influenced by their fellow 
members of higher income, or are they merely cut off from effective 
contact with other liberalizing influences in the college environment 
so that their attitudes remain what they were when they came? Only 
an intensive study of the entire social system of the college over time 
can answer these questions. 

One of the most obscure points in the whole discussion is the 
process through which formal education is assumed to influence 
values. In the foreword Jacob speaks somewhat enigmatically of 
values being “communicated.” Is the mechanism of influence a di- 
rect indoctrination in what is good, true and beautiful? Or is it 
some indirect process of giving information and exposing students 
to direct or recorded experiences of others, which sensitizes them to 
the implications of events and experiences, increases their self- 
awareness, and so ultimately changes their goals, norms, and prefer- 
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ences? And if it is the latter, is there any reason to expect everyone 
to be changed in the same way? 

The question of how teachers influence values is discussed by 
Jacob in his Chapters IV and V, but very briefly for such a large 
topic. He finds, for example, that at a few small institutions, stu- 
dents report faculty members as having great influence. At Sarah 
Lawrence ‘‘a tremendous personal influence of faculty with students 
seems to prevail, both in regard to academic matters and life plan- 
ning.” ‘There is a system of weekly individual conferences of each 
student with her ‘“‘don,” and frequent informal contacts with all her 
professors. At other institutions, especially large-scale public ones, 
individual faculty members’ influence is undetectable, especially in 
the first years; and student-faculty contacts are generally limited to 
the classroom. Whether this is necessarily so, due to economic and 
structural limitations of large non-luxury colleges or whether it can 
be changed by ingenious “social inventions’? which may be experi- 
mented with, is a sociological problem which might be pursued by 
comparative analysis. 

‘There are a number of well-known instances of creative and in- 
tellectually exciting periods in the histories of particular colleges— 
the reader may provide his own examples. These really require an 
elaborate “‘system analysis.” What are the configurations of person- 
alities and professional abilities, the social processes, the student- 
faculty relations, in such cases? Can they be studied empirically? 
Can any useful advice be given to institutions which would like to 
create or sustain such high levels of intellectual achievement. Joseph 
Gusfield in his sociological examination of ‘General Education As a 
Career” suggests that there are serious problems in maintaining ini- 
tial momentum within the faculty—that the “pioneers” in creating 
the new program have a unique experience which cannot easily be 
recreated for their successors, who come into a going program and 
largely have to accept it as a bureaucratic setting for their teaching.“ 


2. SPECIFICATION OF THE STIMULUS—DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
TYPES OF COLLEGES 


To specify adequately the effect of “institutional climates” a 
study would have to be made in a number of different institutional 
contexts. Colleges have to be classified and sufficient examples 
studied within each type to permit us to say what attributes of the 
institutions are related to what effects on students. 
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Jacob’s discussion of “peculiarly potent’ institutions suggests 
that there are actually two rather different kinds of experiences 
which may be going on in the “potent” schools: a great intellectual 
experience, creating competence in critical and independent think- 
ing, and a great evaluative-ethical experience, creating an intense, 
internalized awareness and concern about value issues in personal, 
community and political affairs. Some colleges do both—in fact it 
may be that they tend to go together, but they are obviously not 
equally strong in each case. A set of major types of institutions can 
be defined in terms of these two dimensions: 


ETHICAL EMPHASIS 


Strong Moderate Weak 
7 ea a A B. cs 
Antioch, Bennington, Harvard, Columbia, 
Quaker and other best small liberal arts 
small liberal schools school without ex- 
Strong (on conservative side, ceptional emphasis on 
possibly strongly in- values, usually mixed 
tellectual Catholicor liberal and conserva- 
other traditional re- tive ideologies 
ligious institution?) 
D. BE: G. 


Large institutions 
with mixture of in- 
tellectual and non- 


Moder- intellectual elements, 
ate e.g., better state uni- 
or versities 

Mixed F. 


Small “‘average”’ insti- 
tutions, mainly con- 
servative in ideology 


INTELLECTUAL EMPHASIS 


H. i ik 
Some strongly sec- Intellectually poor 
tarian institutions of institutions with com- 
low intellectual placent, ethically 
emphasis indifferent conserva- 
Weak tive tone: poorer state 


colleges, poorer pri- 
vate colleges, formal- 
istically religious 
colleges of low quality 


One of the crucial problems of generalizing from the available 
studies is our ignorance of the overall distribution of American col- 
leges on such a typology. We know that there were in 1955 no less 
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than 760 four-year, degree-awarding institutions with some preten- 
sion of liberal arts education—counting liberal arts colleges, uni- 
versities, and reconstructed teachers colleges classified as “complex 
colleges,’ but excluding straight teachers colleges and technical 
schools.” ‘These were distributed in the following way in terms of 
their formal] type of institutional control: 


Private Non- 
Public Sectarian Protestant Catholic Total 
Liberal Arts Colleges 18 111 210 122 461 
Universities 59 38 6 14 117 
Complex Colleges 108 20 PH 27 182 
Total 185 169 243 163 760 


This available information gives us some general impression of 
the kinds of institutions which exist; the largest groups are Protes- 
tant colleges, Catholic colleges, private non-sectarian colleges, and 
public “complex colleges.” But we still lack any adequate data on 
the intellectual quality of the training or the degree of evaluative 
emphasis of the training and the institutional life of American 
colleges in general. 


For all the concern with reforming the college curriculum, very 
little appears to be known about the extent or effects of programs of 
“general education.” ‘There are suggestions in Mayhew and Dres- 
sel’s summary of the rather mixed results of the Cooperative Study 
of Evaluation in General Education that some types of general edu- 
cation program are more effective than others in changing values or 
beliefs: 


The two schools whose students made the greatest gains [on 
the Inventory of Beliefs] are schools whose student bodies are 
highly selected and whose programs of general education are 
carefully integrated.” 


While pointing out that the “lack of adequate objective indica- 
tion of the characteristics of particular programs” is a serious obsta- 
cle to interpreting the results of their studies, they attempt to com- 
pare the four institutions with the greatest change on the Inventory 
of Beliefs with four low-gain institutions on which they had in- 
formation:” 
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Characteristics of Instituiions 
With Large Gains 


I. Most students reside on campus. 


. Admission involves more than high 
school graduation. 


. A core program of general educa- 
tion required of all students. 


. Program of exemption of credit by 
examinations. 


. Staff of general education courses 
strongly general education oriented. 


. Broadly conceived evaluation activ- 
ity a continuing part of the pro- 


gram. 


General education experiences not 
confined to courses. 


. General education courses not 
waived for major in related field. 


. Strong administration interest and 
active coordination of general edu- 
cation as a unit. 


. General 


Characteristics of Institutions 
With Small Gains 


. Large percent of students commute. 


. High school graduation sufficient 


for admission. 


. No set program required of all stu- 


dents, possibly one or two common 
courses. 


. No exemption program or credit by 


examinations. 


. Staff of general education courses 


oriented to specialized offerings and 
teach course as a sideline. 


. Little evaluation other than regu- 


lar examinations made by individ- 
ual teachers. 


education experiences 
largely limited to those provided by 
general education courses. 


. General education courses com- 


monly not taken by one majoring in 
related field. 


General education is provided 


through largely independent, un- 


coordinated courses. 


This sort of analysis of institutional characteristics, undertaken 
by Mayhew and Dressel on a very limited sample and partly on an 
impressionistic basis, might well be made a major feature of a large- 
scale comparative analysis of the outcomes of educational programs 
in American colleges. 


A characteristic of colleges highly relevant to our subject would 
be the extent to which those who control a given institution actually 
favor the goals of liberal education which were considered in our 
first chapter. American colleges are almost invariably under the 
formal authority of lay boards of trustees rather than of members of 
the academic profession. A large body of research has shown that 
these men usually come from the business class of the community, 
both in private and public institutions. For example, Beck’s study 
of the composition of the boards of trustees of 30 leading public and 
private universities in the mid-1930’s found the following composi- 
tion: 
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Officers or Directors Not Officers 


of Business Firms or Directors Total 
Business Proprietors and Managers 360.97, 4.6% 41.5% 

Professionals 23.3 25.9 49.2 
(Lawyers 23.6 
Judges 2.6 
Clergymen 6.6 
Physicians 3.5 
College Presidents, School Headmasters 3.1 
Engineers 2.3 
College Professors . 1.5 
Authors, Editors, Reporters 1.4 
Other Professions) 4.6 

Other Occupations DD 3.8 9.3 
(Public Officials 4.9 
Farmers 1.0 
Housewives 1.6 
Unknown) 1.8 
65.7% vem HA 100.0% 

(734) 


Thus 70% of these trustees were either business managers and pro- 
prietors or people who were involved with business firms as officers 
or directors. The closeness of the relations of these people with 
business is emphasized by the fact that 51% of all the trustees were 
officers or directors of two or more business firms, and 24% were 
officers or directors of one or more of the 200 largest financial or of 
the 200 largest non-financial corporations in America. Other studies 
reviewed by Beck show similar proportions of businessmen—if not 
always such big ones—on boards of colleges generally. 


On the basis of their economic position it would seem safe to say 
that the trustees represent the rich, the financially successful, and 
the conservative sector of the community. To what extent do such 
trustees accept the conception that the goal of the college is to train 
men of independent critical minds or to encourage their students to 
reexamine their values and broaden their emotional and aesthetic 
sensitivity? Even if these goals are formally accepted, how much 
support will these controlling authorities give to a really vigorous 
pursuit of them? How strong are the pressures to stick to education 
that is either purely practical or safely “academic” in its avoidance 
of any searching examination of the student’s goals and view of 
society? 

It would be most unsafe to make any dogmatic answer to these 
questions of trustee attitudes on the basis of their economic position 
alone. #n the study quoted above, Beck obtained replies from some 
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43% of the trustees of the 30 leading universities studied concerning 
both academic and economic policies and compared them with opin- 
ions held by samples of the general public studied by Gallup. The 
Gallup samples referred to tended to underrepresent the less-edu- 
cated classes—they showed a 6% underestimation of the Democratic 
vote in the 1936 election—while Beck feels that the 43% of the trus- 
tees who responded to his questionnaire came from groups which 
tended to be somewhat more liberal than the entire group. Results 
on several key questions are shown in the following table:* 


OPINIONS OF TRUSTEES AND QUOTA-SAMPLES OF PUBLIC IN 1936 


Trustees Public 
Replying Sample 
Should governmental expenditures for relief 
be decreased? 


Yes 90 56 

No 10 44 
What candidate would you vote for today? 

Landon 68 43 

Roosevelt 28 54 

Other Candidates 3 $ 


Should schools teach the facts about all forms of 
government, including communism, fascism, 
and socialism? 


Yes 80 62 
No 20 38 


Should college teachers be free to express their 
views on all subjects including government 
and religion? 


Yes 63 59 
No 37 4} 


It will be noted that the trustees replying from these leading insti- 
tutions were indeed drastically more conservative on economic ques- 
tion of the day than the general public but that they were more 
liberal on the two academic freedom questions. This certainly sug- 
gests that simple-minded economic determinism is inadequate to 
predict the behavior of people in highly institutionalized social 
roles, such as that of the university trustee. It suggests that the flow 
of influence in the system is not all one way. Further evidence on 
this point was found by Beck in comparing the trustees of Noses 
versus private universities: 
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In fact, those with one or another type of public university 
experience were, on the whole, rather more illiberal than 
were private university trustees in replies on these [academic 
freedom] issues. Possibly these private university trustees 
had acquired a greater degree of intellectual sophistication 
from their relatively greater length of service on university 
governing boards, or from their more extensive and perhaps 
less vocationally oriented education, or from subsequent con- 
tacts with private universities. 


A modern and more extensive version of this pioneer study would 
be of great assistance in interpreting any large-scale study of the 
effects of colleges on student values. The study of attitudes of school 
boards and of school superintendents in 100 Massachusetts commu- 
nities by Neal Gross and his colleagues of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education presents a model of such a study using very in- 
tensive methods of interviewing.” A study of the conceptions of the 
goals of higher education and of the roles of trustees, presidents, and 
professors found among the trustees, presidents, and professors of a 
sample of American colleges—including that great majority of insti- 
tutions less eminent than the 30 universities studied by Beck—might 
provide us with measurements of variables directly important to the 
value-impact of education. 

The fact probably is that the goals of liberal education—especially 
in their more challenging forms quoted in our first chapter—are 
minority values in our society. The question of how institutions 
devoted to these goals are to be supported is a most difficult one. 
There are five major patterns of institutional support in our plural- 
istic society: 

1. Market-Supported Institutions (Business Firms  gen- 
erally, Movies) 
2. Advertising-Supported Institutions (Press, Radio, TV) 


3. Tax-Supported Institutions (Government Services, Pub- 
lic Colleges) 


4. Mass-Membership Institutions (Unions, Professional As- 
sociations, Voluntary Associations) 


5. Mendicant Institutions (Health Funds seeking mass con- 
tributions; Private Colleges and Social Agencies seeking 
support from the rich) 


A full-scale institutional analysis of the American college would 
have to take into account the values of those controlling resources 
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from these various channels of support, the ways in which they in- 
fluence educational policies, and also the possible influences on them 
from the educational institutions in the direction of accepting the 
norms and goals of the academic profession. 


3. SPECIFICATION OF THE POPULATION—EFFECTS ON DIFFERENT 
TyPrs oF STUDENTS 


A point well brought out by Jacob is that college does different 
things to different students. His final chapter is a most interesting 
discussion of research on the “authoritarian student’? who comes 
from a conservative, non-intellectual, and authoritarian family 
background. It would be important in any study to try to character- 
ize students as to their family backgrounds and their aims in coming 
to college. We might distinguish among others: 


a) Students from liberal-intellectual families 

b) Students from conservative-intellectual families 

c) Students from conservative unintellectual or anti-intel- 
lectual families 

d) Students from working-class pro-New Deal non-intel- 
lectual families (with or without authoritarian person- 
alities) 

We might also distinguish the intensely pragmatic, success-ori- 
ented students from those who are concerned from the outset with 
intellectual, aesthetic, and social-political values. This is well dis- 
cussed in Jacob’s Chapter VII under the topic “A Pragmatic Revolt 
vs. General Education.” 

The difference between effects on men and women is also a sig- 
nificant problem. The role of the college-educated woman in our 
society is a matter of some apparent strain and confusion, especially 
in the realm of professional career vs. family responsibilities. Prob- 
lems of the woman’s role and of psychological “femininity” are 
being intensively studied in the Vassar research project.” 


4. SPECIFICATION By SOCIAL-HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Another factor involved in college-student changes in values is 
the total social context—the values maintained by the nation’s lead- 
ers, by prestigeful persons generally, by adults with whom the stu- 
dent associates, and by the mass media of communication. One of the 
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most striking differences between younger college graduates and 
people of the same age who have not attended college is the racial 
equalitarianism of the college men and women. But because this 
change is “with the grain of the movement of social attitudes in the 
country at large, rather than against it,” Jacob finds that “there is 
thus no fundamental effect of education on prejudice but only a 
modest tempering of the prevailing mood.” “The college student 
acquired—or perhaps anticipated—the outlook of his generation, 
only more so” (p. 48). “The changes which do occur . . . fit these 
patterns to a well-established standard of what a college graduate in 
American society is expected to believe and do’”’ (p. 38). “College 
thus became an effective medium of communication for a newly 
prescribed social value’”’ (p. 49). 

In one sense this is a tribute to the effectiveness of college educa- 
tion in changing values. That those exposed “‘anticipate” change 
and change “more so” than other groups is hardly evidence of a lack 
of influence. 

Jacob is extremely vague as to who sets the “well-established 
standard of what a college graduate in American society is expected 
to believe and do,’ what influences make up the “cultural con- 
text,” who “prescribes’’ new social values. The use of the passive 
voice (“prejudice was now considered unbecoming”) leaves us to 
wonder what mysterious “they” are doing all the standard-setting. 
To say that during the war “the United States” mounted a major 
ideological crusade against Nazi doctrines of racial inequality sug- 
gests that the government is involved, as do his references to the 
Army’s abandonment of segregation and the passage of Fair Employ- 
ment Practices’ laws. However, it might also plausibly be argued 
that college professors in the field of race relations have extended 
their influence to include not only students but also judges and gov- 
ernment policy-makers. The institutions of higher education may 
not simply register changes in society; they may influence society. 

It may well be that college can change values on a large scale only 
in directions which have the support of considerable social forces 
outside the college world; but the failure to be more specific about 
what forces were operating in the cases studied makes it hard to 
know how great a restriction this imposes on the colleges. Does it 
take the whole government, mass media, and bi-partisan political 
support accompanied by mass patriotic feelings ranged behind a 
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change to get it through the college students’ heads, or will some- 
thing less than this do? 

Jacob also argues that college students’ attitudes are easily subject 
to change through social pressures in a conservative direction. He 
gives two instances to “show how much and how quickly so-called 
liberal attitudes can shift with the current of popular opinion or 
public policy”: the swing against allowing free speech to Commu- 
nists, which was about as great among college-educated people as 
others; and the “evaporation of ‘liberal’ pacifism as the United 
States became progressively involved in the Second World War” 
(p. 52). 

These two examples require examination in greater detail than is 
possible here. However, the finding about “freedom of speech for 
Communists” (71% of the college-educated and 78% of the less 
educated were opposed to it in 1953) contrasts with the finding of a 
very large difference between college-educated and less educated 
people found by Stouffer in 1954, using a scale which included a 
variety of civil liberties questions.” This contradiction suggests that 
the “free speech for Communists” issue may represent a change on 
the margin of the civil liberties question, namely in toleration of 
movements devoted to the destruction of civil liberties themselves. 
Comparable data on toleration of fascist groups in the 1930’s might 
provide additional evidence of this boundary-line in defining civil 
liberties. Anti-communism among liberals was based precisely on 
outrage at Communist denial of civil liberties in countries which 
they took over and awareness of the Soviet threat to libertarian 
ideals throughout the world. 

A survey of civil liberties attitudes during the McCarthy period 
in the city of Bennington, Vermont, has produced the following 
relevant evidence: people with little education who opposed letting 
Communists speak on the radio also opposed allowing Socialists to 
publish newspapers; but people with college education who opposed 
giving Communists access to the radio overwhelmingly upheld the 
right of Socialists to publish.” They apparently distinguished be- 
tween “heresy” and “conspiracy.” (The college group also had a 
markedly higher proportion who would tolerate both groups—63 
out of 159 college graduates. The existence among the less educated 
of people who answer favorably to civil liberties for Communists 
but unfavorably for Socialists is probably a measure of confused, 
random answers) . 
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PERCENT WHO WOULD ALLOW SOCIALISTS TO PUBLISH NEWSPAPERS 
(Total on Which Percentage is Based in Parentheses) 


Among Those Who Among Those Whe Would 
Would Allow Communists to Not Allow Communists to 
Speak on the Radio Speak on the Radio 
Education 
Grade School 80% 33% 
(25) (139) 
Some High School 82% 50% 
(17) (111) 
High School Graduate 90% 63% 
(49) (126) 
Some College 95% 80% 
(22) (55) 
College Graduate 100% 82% 
(63) (96) 


In the same way the collapse of “liberal pacifism’’ may have been 
a shift at the margin of one liberal value (opposition to war) in re- 
sponse to increasingly obvious threats to cther liberal values from 
the fascist powers. It is worth recalling that the only government 
to be successfully influenced by Gandhian peaceful-resistance tactics 
so far has been that most unaggressive body, the British Labor 
Government of 1945. 

If it would take at least four years to study adequately the opera- 
tion of the college as a “system” of interacting groups, the problems 
of studying the impact of “total social context’ upon the effects of 
college education lead to still longer historical time-sequences. 
What is the influence of college on liberalism at various phases of 
the business cycle? In periods of major social change which come 
about perhaps once in fifty or one hundred years? Here we feel 
acutely the limitations even of the quantitative research of the 
1930’s, let alone of historical data from earlier periods, when we try 
to compare it with current studies. We know very accurately what 
happened in Bennington during the 1930’s, but what can we find 
out about what happened in institutions of other types? 

Here Jacob raises a most interesting point, when he reminds us 
that the Stouffer study found that college graduates over 60 years 
old were scarcely more liberal in their civil liberties attitudes than 
those in that age group without college education. Apparently the 
kind of “liberal education” given then did not do what liberal edu- 
cation does today: produce a strong support of civil liberties. 
Neither did it produce an openness to new ideas throughout life 
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such that the older college graduates would assimilate the ideas now 
current among the younger college-educated people. This “fossil- 
ized”’ evidence of the impact of college before World War I, along 
with the data from college attitude studies made during the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, must be examined in the light of historical information 
about the nature of college education in those days—for instance on 
the extent to which higher education before World War I was 
dominated by political and economic conservatism—by Social Dar- 
winism, the “‘scientific’ theories of race inequality, and the pre- 
Holmesian doctrines regarding civil liberties. (It is worth recalling 
that Holmes’ great opinions were generally dissents from a very 
conservative majority). 

An awareness of the overall social context might be helpful in 
evaluating the current college scene also. Jacob like many other 
critics seems to lay the blame for the apathy of students about 
“causes” on the college. But one of the most striking features of the 
world of the 1950’s is the relative absence of “causes” within the sur- 
rounding society. The student liberals and radicals of the past 
drew inspiration and strength from vigorous socialist and social- 
reform movements, from the New Deal, from the rise of industrial 
unionism, from the abortive effort to create a “progressive” third 
party in the years just after World War II. Where is the leadership, 
where are the movements, in American society today? It is one 
thing for students to join a movement; it is another for them to 
create one single-handed. 

An ethical concern with the problems of society is not necessarily 
demonstrated in the same way in every situation. Many of today’s 
problems may require gradual research, education, the dissemina- 
tion of ideas within informal social groups, the growth of ethical 
standards within the newer “professions,” experimentation with 
new forms of social organizations—perhaps a new period of Utopian 
communities or institutions guided by a combination of imagina- 
tion and systematic social theory and research. The assumption 
that every social ill requires mass political action aiming toward 
Federal legislation may be an anachronism. 

An evaluation of the students’ response to the social situation can- 
not escape making assumptions about the realities of the situation. 
Can one equate the tortured complexities of dealing with expan- 
sionistic, dictatorial socialism in the U.S.S.R. and China in an age 
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of ultimate weapons with the problems of the movements “against 
war and Fascism” of the 1930’s? (Even in that less destructive age 
the dilemma of peace vs. resistance to tyranny was not resolved) . 
Can one compare the obvious and appalling fact of mass unemploy- 
ment in the 1930’s with the more subtle or technical problems of 
creeping inflation, urban renewal, consumer manipulation, and 
mass leisure which bother intellectuals today? Before we ask, ““Why 
aren’t they doing something?” we must ask, ‘““What is to be done and 
how?” 


5. THE PROBLEM OF GENERALIZATION 


The best short statement of Jacob’s overall conclusions is: 


When all is said and done, the value changes which seem to 
occur in college and set the college alumnus apart from others 
are not very great, at least for most students at most institu- 
tions. ‘They certainly do not support the widely held assump- 
tion that a college education has an important, almost certain 
“liberalizing”’ effect. (p. 50) 


Embodied in this statement are almost all the problems of general- 
izing about the influence of a large set of institutions on a large 
number of people. There are the problems which we have dis- 
cussed at length, of defining what effects we are interested in, of 
obtaining valid measures, of applying these measures in a proper 
design so as to measure actual effects and not other kinds of differ- 
ences between groups. We have noted that the definition of the 
problem is none too clear, that some of the measures are mixtures 
of indicators of intellectually distinct concepts, and that many of 
the studies have designs which do not rule out other sources of 
variation than actual effects of going to college. 

In generalizing the results several more questions arise. First of 
all there is the question of how to characterize the amount of change 
for which there is evidence: is it much or little, basic or superficial? 
This implies some underlying notion of the extent of change which 
is possible or reasonable to demand of our colleges. This assumed 
standard is not at all clearly spelled out in Jacob’s discussion. Sec- 
ond, there is the question of what institutions we are talking about: 
do our statements apply to a few outstanding colleges, to the many 
“average” institutions, or to the many intellectually inferior insti- 
tutions? We know little enough about the quality of intellectual 
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and ethical-evaluative experience in American colleges generally; 
by some standards it might be argued that only a very few are doing 
a “good job” of intellectual training. Third, there is the question 
of which students within the institutions we are talking about—a 
few intellectually superior or inferior students, all students of some 
minimum standard of intellectual interests, students who come from 
non-intellectual or anti-intellectual homes, or some constructed 
average? We know something of the distribution of students in 
terms of their intelligence test scores and of the economic back- 
ground of their families but very little about their distribution in 
terms of intellectual and cultural goals in college attendance, al- 
though such studies as the Cornell Values Study” and the Stern 
Studies of “stereopathy’”’” have begun to fill in this gap. 

Given the great ambiguity of the research evidence, the predis- 
position with which one looks at American college education is 
likely to have a great influence on any attempt to generalize. If we 
feel that America is mishandling her role in the world crisis, is 
handling her internal problems badly, is full of immoral social 
practices, human waste, and lost opportunities for creating a good 
society, then we look at the colleges with the question “Why aren’t 
the colleges doing something about all this? Why are the college 
graduates who will be taking over the leadership of almost all of 
our social institutions so obtuse, irresponsible, and immoral?” On 
the other hand, if we see America as prosperous, secure from de- 
pressions, continuing to make progress in solving her social prob- 
lems, and doing the best she can with an extremely difficult world 
situation, then we may look at the colleges with some satisfaction 
and feel that they are doing a good job of training our higher- 
educated classes. 

The most reasonable verdict which can now be drawn on Jacob’s 
overall conclusions of American higher education is one of “not 
proven.” Part of the trouble lies in lack of clarity as to what effects 
he is concerned with; part lies in the weakness of the measuring 
instruments used; part in weaknesses in the design of the studies or 
in Jacob’s interpretations of them. And part lies in the difficulty of 
generalizing to a large population of institutions which has not been 
systematically studied. Jacob has performed an invaluable service 
in summing up the available evidence; but his conclusions are best 
taken as a set of challenging hypotheses. 
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What are people to do if they must make decisions now, today, 
without waiting for more systematic studies to be made? Here the 
social scientist as a scientist cannot give clear directives, although 
he may have opinions like everyone else who has experience in the 
field. As an opinion, we may suggest that it is true that most col- 
leges do not give first-rate training in critical and independent 
thinking and that most do not succeed (or even try very hard) in 
making problems of ethics and re-examination of values a central 
personal concern for their students; but that they are still having 
considerable effects on thinking about both personal and social 
problems and decisions, in the direction of greater “liberalization” 
as commonly defined: rationality, humanitarianism, and enlighten- 
ment. 


The most useful single response to the challenging hypotheses 
which Jacob has raised would be to conduct more systematic re- 
search on the enormously diverse set of experiments which is Ameri- 
can college education today, and on any changes and innovations 
which are stimulated by Professor Jacob’s warnings. Many complex 
social processes are simply beyond the reach of the ‘“‘unaided eye” 
of single observers, however insightful. Research is no substitute for 
creativity and daring innovation, but it now has the means to ex- 
amine systematically the results of such innovations, and to trace in 
detail the processes which led to these results. 
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APPENDIX 


THE CONTENT OF QUESTIONNAIRES AND ATTITUDE 
SCALES USED IN THE STUDY OF VALUES* 


The scales and questionnaires used in the studies discussed by 
Jacob and in related studies include a great variety of items, not all 
of them directly related to the notion of values, if these are defined 
broadly as standards of choice or of approval. In examining the 
content of these measures, therefore, the first distinction to be made 
is between items which are factual in form and at least potentially 
testable by empirical data (e.g., “Capital punishment does not serve 
to lower the crime rate’) and items which evoke a preference or 
statement of what should be done (“Military service should be by 
choice rather than by conscription”). The former will be labelled 
“Belief items’’ and not further analyzed here; the latter will be 
termed “Evaluative items.” 

Among evaluative items the same types will be distinguished as in 
Chapter II; real-life behavior reports, realistic decision-questions 
(verbal statements of how the person would behave in some given 
situation) , liking-disliking questions about various activities or ob- 
jects, specific norms of behavior (statements of how a person should 
behave in given situations), soctal-policy attitudes, ratings of ab- 
stract value-principles, and projective items (including items asking 
people how they would behave in quite unrealistic situations). 

Within these types, distinctions can be made in terms of form of 
response: unstructured expressions, open-ended questions, multiple- 
choice questions, and agree-disagree type items. The substantive 
content will also be characterized—what areas of human behavior 
are dealt with. 


Study of Values, by Gordon W. Allport, Philip E. Vernon and 
Gardner Lindzey (revised edition: Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1951) 


The Study of Values is probably the most widely used value- 
measuring test. It contains in its revised edition 45 items, 30 of 


* Much preliminary work on the analysis of the form and content of these 
measures was done by Dr. Robert Lee of the Bureau staff. 
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them with dichotomous answers (agree-disagree, prefer a or b), and 
15 with multiple-choice answers which are ranked (which provides 
a good deal of information on each set of answers). Answers are 
combined to give six scores, which “measure the relative promi- 
nence of six basic interests or motives in personality: the theorettcal, 
economic, aesthetic, social, political, and religious.” 


The items fall into the following of our categories: 


12 realistic personal-behavior decisions (of which 11 deal 
with choice of topics for reading, listening, discussing, 
etc.; one with whether the respondent would emphasize 
athletics or religion in his children’s training) 


ho 


Norms of behavior questions (whether you approve of 
great artists having acted sefishly, and what a businessman 
should do on weekends) 


8 social-policy attitudes (what policies should be pursued 
by various institutions, including government) 


1] ratings of abstract value-principles (8 dealing with per- 
sonal activities either in general or of specific types such 
as choosing a friend, 3 dealing with social policies) 


1] projective or expressive indicators (9 of them unrealistic 
personal “decisions’’ such as what you would do if you had 
a lot of money, or the ability to do any job you wanted, 
two of them ratings of the “importance” of historical 
figures) 


1 belief question (on the existence of God) 


The eleven behavior-decisions relating to reading, listening, etc., 
might well be considered as expressive indicators also rather than 
items involving serious personal decisions. 

The conception of values underlying this test is broader than 
most of the others which have been used in studies of college stu- 
dents. It deals with the individual’s liking for or approval of several 
basic types of activities—increasing knowledge, enjoying artistic 
beauty, etc. It does not cover all major areas—the authors note that 
concern with “sheerly sensuous values” is omitted. It covers both 
personal preferences and moral-ethical feelings of what should be 
sought, both what Kluckhohn calls “desires” and feelings of what is 
“desirable.” ® On the other hand, the areas are so broad that they do 
not distinguish between goals of social and of personal policy—for 
example between seeking individual wealth and favoring increased 
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national income, between liking to participate in charitable activi- 
ties and favoring government policies to help the poor. It suffers, as 
its authors admit, from the crudeness of Spranger’s original typology 
of values which, for instance, combines interest in athletics, desire 
for personal power, and interest in politics into one “political” 
value. | 

When it is considered that six scores are made up from just 45 
items, a rather limited set are available for each; and the specific 
items under some of them often appear rather strange and dated: 
the “social” value of concern with one’s fellow-men is indicated 
mainly by such behaviors as giving one’s extra money (if one had 
plenty) to help the indigent, and wanting to read about Florence 
Nightingale, along with one clearcut question on the relative pri- 
ority of welfare-state goals amoag government policies. 

Altogether, the best feature of this measure is its breadth, covering 
intellectual, aesthetic, and religious concerns as well as social, eco- 
nomic, and power goals. ‘The crudeness of the six-dimension scoring 
and the apparent primitiveness of the questions from the viewpoint 
of contemporary survey technique suggest that it is not at all as 
differentiated and sensitive an instrument as would be needed for 
studies of the effects of college on values. 


Autobiography from Now to 2000 A.D., reported in James M. Gil- 
lespie and Gordon W. Allport, Youth’s Outlook on the Future 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1955) 


Part one of this instrument is an unstructured essay dealing with 
the respondent’s “‘expectations, plans and aspirations for the fu- 
ture.’” As such, it provides an expression of real-life plans and de- 
cisions, goals and interests. The analysis presented is entirely quali- 
tative so far as the autobiography itself is concerned. However, 
unlike the fixed-answer, highly structured questionnaires it provides 
a unique variety of relatively spontaneous materials, dealing with 
the subject matter which is central to most definitions of values: the 
way a person wants to live. 

The changes which take place in responses as the student goes 
through college would be especially interesting to investigate; this 
apparently has not been done. Antioch College has embodied the 
writing of a similar paper in its senior-year academic program. 
While the results would not lend themselves to a simple comparison 
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of numerical scores, quantitative content analysis techniques might 
be applied, and an extremely interesting qualitative analysis of the 
changes would in any case be possible. 


Part two is a supplementary questionnaire containing, in addition 
to items on background and future expectations, some 26 evaluative 
questions. These items distribute themselves among our categories 
as follows: 


1 realistic personal-decision question (what you will try 
hardest to teach your children) 


6 “liking” items (where would you like to live, what coun- 
tries would you like to visit, how many children would » 
you like to have, what work would you like your spouse 
to do, with whom would you prefer to talk over worries) 


ho 


behavior-norm questions (both about careers for women) 


6 social-policy questions (compulsory military service, in- 
ternational relations, race relations, trial marriage, de- 
mocracy) 


9 statements of general goals or value-standards (goals in 
life, wishes, hopes, fears, criteria for selecting.a wife, in- 
terest in world affairs and in religion) 


2 relatively unrealistic decision questions intended to 
provide expression of values (“If you should get a large 
sum of money five years from now, what would you do 
with it?” and “If you had your choice of any occupation 
in the world [the necessary ability and a full opportunity 
to enter it], what occupation would you choose?”’) 


These items were not formed into a set of scores, but rather used 
singly as indicators of particular values or interests, to provide 
quantitative evidence for tendencies suggested by the autobiog- 
raphies produced by students of different countries. The subject 
areas covered by the fixed-answer questions are quite limited, but 
the use of free answers to certain key questions provides a great 
richness of material. Respondents were asked to fill in their own 
answers to such questions as: 


What two things could you conceivably accomplish during 
your life-time that you would be most proud of? 


As a parent, what two specific lessons will you try hardest to 
teach your children? 


8h. 


Ways to Live, (Charles Morris, Varieties of Human Value; Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1956) 


This test asks personal preferences for 13 “Ways to Live,” each 
described in a paragraph-long statement. The paragraphs include 
general value standards, norms of conduct, public-policy prefer- 
ences, and some specific experiences, activities, or situations which 
are valued, as well as occasional general philosophical statements of 
beliefs about reality and the trend of history. Respondents both 
rate each Way on a seven-point scale of degree of “liking,” and rank 
them in order of preference. The responses are not combined but 
form a 13-dimensioned “profile” of ratings. An example of one of 
the Ways is: 


Life continuously tends to stagnate, to become “comfort- 
able,” to become sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 
Against these tendencies, a person must stress the need of 
constant activity—physical action, adventure, the realistic 
solution of specific problems as they appear, the improvement 
of techniques for controlling the world and society. Man’s 
future depends primarily on what he does, not on what he 
feels or on his speculations. New problems constantly arise 
and always will arise. Improvements must always be made if 
man is to progress. We can’t just follow the past or dream of 
what the future might be. We have to work resolutely and 
continually if control is to be gained over the forces which 
threaten us. Man should rely on technical advances made 
possible by scientific knowledge. He should find his goal in 
the solution of his problems. The good is the enemy of the 
better. 


It should be clear from this example that each “Way” is a com- 
plex type. Morris has explicitly attempted to construct them so as 
to represent certain combinations of three components: 


The dionysian component is made up of the tendencies to 
release and indulge existing desires. . . . The promethean 
component of personality is the sum of .. . active tendencies 
to manipulate and remake the world. . . . The buddhistic 
component of personality comprises those tendencies in the 
self to regulate itself by holding in check its desires. 


By taking all combinations of these three components in which one 
is high, one medium, and one low, he obtains six types, to which he 
adds a seventh in which all are medium. The derivation of the 
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other six Ways is not explained, but they may represent other com- 
binations with one high and two low, two high and one low, etc. 


The attempt to represent value types by combinations of just 
three components clearly does not correspond to the complexity of 
human values. If the content of the 13 Ways is classified in detail, a 
large number of specific preferences are found. Each Way as actually 
described in the test can be considered a combination of these 
preferences: 


COMPONENTS IN THE DESCRIPTION OF THE WAYS TO LIVE 


Ways to Live 
Li toe Sige eS SLO RL I? | 43 
Social policy 
1. Social-political concern H 
2. Social reform, progress M H 
3. Technological progress H 


L H 


Interpersonal relations 


4, Intimate friendship, 
affection Mr Lol 
5. Sociability, gregariousness L L 
6. Concern for others, 
sympathy H L H 
7. Power, manipulation of 
others 
8. Independence, self-reliance H 


se 
a 
= 
te 


ewig ee 
en) 
eae 


Personal experiences 


9. Sensuous enjoyment, expres- 
sion of emotions L LH oH M MLL 


10. Physical activity, making 
things MLL H H Lok H 


11. Concern with material 
possessions LL 


12. Enjoyment of nature H H 
13. Reflection, self-knowledge H Fs aie MoM H 


14. Intellectual concern, 
knowledge L 


The types do not by any means exhaust all possible combinations 
of these elements, and they do not permit the respondent to dis- 
criminate certain elements which he likes from others which he does 
not. The result is that a very wide-ranging and evocative set of 
materials are used to produce a rather restricted set of responses. 
Several of the Ways get little support from any nationality of stu- 
dents, and the high ratings are concentrated on a few. (In the 
United States the highest rating went to the Way which offers 
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“some of everything.’’) If some method were devised to permit 
separate ratings on the component elements of the 13 Ways to Live, 
and certain gaps filled in (such as the value of intellectual activities, 
and values at the level of social rather than individual goals), the 
results might be much more flexible and useful. 


The Inventory of Beliefs (Cooperative Study of Evaluation in Gen- 
eral Education; Washington: American Council on Education, 
1951; form T, revised by George G. Stern) 


The Inventory of Beliefs was intended to measure a personality 
syndrome relating to “‘stereopathic thinking,” rather than values in 
any strict sense. It consists of a large number of statements (120 in 
the original form I, 100 in form T) to which the respondent can 
answer Agree Strongly, Agree, Disagree, Disagree Strongly. Almost 
half of the items on each of the forms do not express evaluative 
judgements but are statements of factual beliefs: 

“Lowering tariffs to admit more foreign goods into this country 
tends to raise our standard of living.”’ 

‘““Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” 

“Foreign films emphasize sex more than American films do.” 

In what sense the resulting mixture of factual and evaluative 
items is a good measure of knowledge or of intellectual skills has 
been discussed in Chapter II. Here we will look into the evaluative 
items, specifically the 56 such items on the improved form T. 

None are realistic personal-behavior decisions __ 


2 express personal liking or disliking of modern painting 
13 are norms of behavior applicable to people in general 


38 are public-policy attitudes, or judgments on the behavior 
of social groups (mainly cutgroups) 
3 state general value-criteria (two for aesthetic judgments, 
one concerning altruism vs. self-interest) 


The behavior-norm items are a limited selection, obviously made 
to tap one sort of traditional conservatism. Examples are: 


“When things seem black, a person should not complain, for it 
may be God’s will.” 


“It is only natural and right for each person to think that his 
family is better than any other.” 
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“A person has troubles of his own; he can’t afford to worry about 
other people.” 

“Speak softly, but carry a big stick.” 

In the revised form these conservative norms are supplemented by 
one of two liberal or radical ones, e.g.: 

“Picket lines ought to be respected and never crossed.” 

The social-policy attitudes relate not only to government policies 
(11), but to literature, science, education (13), and judgments on 
the morals of various outgroups such as foreigners, nudists, and 
homosexuals (9) as well as of the ingroup, Americans (6). Typical 
items in this group are: 

“No world organization should have the right to tell Americans 
what they can or cannot do.” 

“Literature should not question the basic moral concepts of 
society.” 

“Nudist colonies are a threat to the moral life of a nation.” 

“Europeans have no faults as bad as the provincial smugness and 
intolerance of Americans.”’ 

Again the basic content is related to the themes of prejudice, 
traditionalistic sex morality, and nationalism—hardly a broad cov- 
erage of social issues. 

It should be added that the 44 “‘factual-belief” items included in 
the scale may serve to a considerable extent as “projective items” 
expressive of values as well as mere factual knowledge. Thus, the 
assertion: 

“Foreign films emphasize sex more than American films do”’ 
is probably intended to measure either attitude toward sex, or to- 
ward foreigners, or toward both, while the assertion that teachers are 
incompetent to do anything else presumably indicates a devaluing of 
intellectual activities. However, the relationships between items 
which in form are “beliefs” and presumed values which may influ- 
ence them are complicated, and especially among people in the 
process of being educated such items may be dubious indicators of 
changes in values. 

In general the Inventory of Beliefs must be considered as measur- 
ing the extent to which people adhere to a certain American pattern 
of “small town” conservatism, fundamentalism, and prejudice, 
rather than as a broad value-measuring instrument. 
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The F-Scale (1. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. 
Levinson, R. Nevitt Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality; 
New York: Harper, 1950) 


The F-scale, like the Inventory of Beliefs, which was based on the 
same general approach, is not a pure value measure but attempts to 
measure a personality syndrome which combines a variety of needs, 
beliefs, values, and psychological mechanisms. There is an extensive 
literature on the F-scale;” here we are simply concerned with com- 
paring the content of its items with those of the other scales used in 
studies of college students. 

The third, most refined version of the F-scale presented in The 
Authoritarian Personality consists of 30 statements, to which the 
respondent could register strong, moderate, or slight agreement or 
disagreement. All of the items are phrased favorably to the authori- 
tarian direction, a practice which can create confusion between mere 
“agreeableness” and substantive agreement. An overall score is ob- 
tained by numerically weighting the degree of agreement or dis- 
agreement. 

Of the items themselves, 16 are factual-belief items in form, and 
14 are overtly evaluative. 

None are realistic personal-decision questions about concrete sit- 
uations. 

8 deal with general norms of behavior. 

6 are social-policy items. 


Four of the behavior-norms deal with child-raising and family 
relations; e.g.: 

“Obedience and respect for authority are the most important 
virtues children should learn.” 

“No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting a 
close friend or relative.” 

The other four are very general; e.g.: 

“If people would talk less and work more, everybody would be 
better off.” 

“Every person should have complete faith in some supernatural 
power whose decisions he obeys without question.” 

The social-policy items deal with such matters as strict punish- 
ment of homosexuals and sex criminals, the relative importance of 
businessmen over professors, of strong leaders over laws and pro- 
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grams, and the need to use force to restore the true American way of 
life. 

The ‘factual’ items on the scale are definitely intended to be 
“projective” of internal tensions and dispositions. One of the pre- 
sumed dimensions measured by one sub-set of “factual” items was in 
fact termed “‘Projectivity: the disposition to believe that wild and 
dangerous things go on in the world; the projection outwards of 
unconscious emotional impulses.” This set of items included the 
following “factual” beliefs: 

“The wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was tame com- 
pared to some of the goings-on in this country, even in places where 
people might least expect it.” 

“Wars and social troubles may some day be ended by an earth- 
quake or flood that will destroy the whole world.” 

‘“‘Nowadays more and more people are prying into matters that 
should remain personal and private.” 

(The need for revision of psychological tests as history catches up 
with them was never more clearly shown than by this last item—in 
the days of the wire-tap, the bugged room, the security check and 
the Congressional investigation of “loyalty” it is hardly an indica- 
tion of “‘antidemocratic trends” inside the respondent. And if for 
“earthquake or flood” one reads “nuclear war” one has a belief 
which is not entirely “‘projective’”’) . 

Another way of looking at the content of the F-scale is found in 
the list of variables which its authors set up in advance as defining 
the authoritarian personality syndrome with which they were con- 
cerned: 


a. Conventionalism. Rigid adherence to conventional, mid- 
dle-class values. 


b. Authoritarian submission. Submissive, uncritical attitude 
toward idealized moral] authorities of the ingroup. 


c. Authoritarian aggression. ‘Tendency to be on the lookout 
for and to condemn, reject, and punish people who vio- 
late conventional values. 


d. Anti-intraception. Opposition to the subjective, the imag- 
inative, the tender-minded. 


e. Superstitition and sterotypy. The belief in mystical de- 
terminates of the individual’s fate; the disposition to 
think in rigid categories. 
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f. Power and “toughness”. Preoccupation with the domi- 
nance-submission, strong-weak, leader-follower dimen- 
sion; identification with power-figures; overemphasis 
upon the conventionalized attributes of the ego; exag- 
gerated assertion of strength and toughness. 


g. Destructiveness and cynicism. Generalized hostility, vili- 
fication of the human. 


h. Projectivity. The disposition to believe that wild and 
dangerous things go on in the world; the projection out- 
wards of unconscious emotional impulses. 


i. Sex. Exaggerated concern with sexual “‘soings-on.” 
going: 


The relationship between this set of personality-traits, needs, or 
mechanisms and the notion of “values” depends very much on how 
“values” are defined. Such general criteria of behavior as humani- 
tarianism, love of freedom, intellectualism, and approval of sensual 
pleasures are plainly involved. Whether the items actually measure 
these things is another problem. Much evidence suggests that they 
are closely related to formal education—the belief that “The most 
important thing to teach children is absolute obedience to their 
parents” falls from 80% among adults of grammar-school education 
to 35% among the college-educated, and several other items tested 
on national samples show similar educational differences.” Whether 
this is to the credit of college education for eliminating authoritarian 
personality traits, or to the discredit of the F-scale as a valid psycho- 
logical measure, has been debated. 


The Cornell Values Survey 


This survey dealt with a wide variety of topics, both specific to 
the situation of students during the Korean war and of wider 
relevance. Excluding those dealing with military-service problems, 
we find about 60 “belief-items’’ and about 94 evaluative items. 
These latter may be divided into: 


_ 2 reports on actual behavior (Do you ever get worked up 
over politics, and did you ever use crib-notes on exams?) 


2 realistic decisions questions (Would you break engage- 
ment if person you were engaged to had had previous sex 
relations; would you join a fraternity?) 


8 like-dislike questions (e.g., liking to give or take orders, 
what kind of employer would you like to work for, dislike 
of criticism) 
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8 behavior norm questions (e.g., we should eat, drink and 
be merry; a soldier should obey all rules without ques- 
tioning; bring up children to obey orders without ques- 
tion) ! 

12 statements of general goals or criteria of choice (relating 
to life-goals, job choice, what you want out of education, 
essential characteristics of a religious or ethical system, 
importance of religion to me, main sources of satisfaction 
expect in life) 


62 social-policy items (economic, military, international polli- 
cies of government; policies of educational institutions) 


The outstanding feature of this survey was the attempt to obtain 
direct ratings and rank orderings of general statements of values in 
the field of occupational choice, education, and religious or ethical 
systems. Morris Rosenberg’s published study of values in occupa- 
tional choice based on the occupational section of the survey suggests 
the usefulness of this technique. 

Three sets of the public-policy items have also been formed into 
scales of civil-liberties attitude, attitude toward labor, and attitude 
toward economic laissez-faire vs. government planning by Norman 
Miller in his unpublished analysis.“ While these scales are the usual 
sort of social attitude scores based on ordinary public-opinion-poll- 
type items, they provide the basis for a highly interesting analysis of 
the effects of college on social attitudes. . 

Jacob has used various items from this survey as individual indi- 
cators of values, in comparisons between colleges and between people 
in different courses of study. 


Problems of Human Relations (Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 
General Education; Washington, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1951) 


This test consists almost entirely of briefly formulated “stories” of 
realistic situations which might confront the respondent. In 19 of 
them the respondent is asked what he would do, in 5 how he would 
react emotionally to somebody else’s behavior, in 4 he is asked what 
someone else should do, and two are general social-policy questions. 

The decisions embody both problems of values and problems of 
tactics in human relations mixed together. ‘Typical items are: 


“In the second grade, a boy from a normal home background 
grossly misbehaves as he has on numerous other occasions. 
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The teacher has attempted unsuccessfully to reason with him. 
What should she do now? 

1. She should reprimand him severely in front of the other 
pupils. 

She should reprimand him in private. 

She should send him to the principal. 

She should give him time “to grow out of” this behavior. 


She should discuss the whole problem of classroom be- 
havior with the class and work out a solution.” 


Age 


(Answer 5 is the “democratic” response.) 


Five persons share an apartment together. They make an 
agreement to share responsibility for keeping the apartment 
cleaned up each week. One person fails to keep the bargain 
two weeks in a row. As one of the five, what would you do? 

1. Tell him to look for another place to live. 


2. Make it uncomfortable for him so he will do the work 
thereafter. 


3. Make him do an extra week’s work. 

4. Remind him that the agreement applies to all five. 

5. Tell him either to carry out his agreement or find another 
place to live. 


(Answer 4 is the “democratic” response.) 


The committee which created the test described its purpose as “‘to 
reveal the degree of respect for the worth and dignity of others pos- 
sessed by individuals.’’ ‘The attitudes involved were classified as: 


1. Directed towards persons: 

a. Respect for the views and vocations of others 

b. Rejection of unwarranted special privilege both for 
oneself and others 

c. Belief in equality of various racial and socio-economic 
groups 

d. Conviction that rights of minority groups must be pro- 
tected 


2. Directed towards processes: 
a. Belief in cooperation 
b, Willingness to accept well-validated evidence 
c. Respect for the value of free discussion. 


“One solution in each situation is so phrased that acceptance of it is 
presumed to be evidence of a ‘democratic’ attitude or of high respect 
for the dignity and worth of individuals. The other alternatives for 
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each situation may be variously described as reflecting autocratic, 
laissez-faire, or resort-to-experts points of view.” 

In the first of our two examples, the ‘democratic’ answer seems to 
have a built-in bias in the assumption that the teacher can ‘‘work 
out a solution” by the means suggested, while in the second example 
the approved-of response appears to be an ineffectual platitude. The 
same criticisms apply to a good many of the items. It comes as no 
surprise that the groups which developed the measure found that it 
did not achieve sufficient reliability to be generally used after testing 
it in a number of colleges. 

Although this particular test was not successful it is worth examin- 
ing as an attempt to use the “realistic decision question” to measure 
values; part of the difficulties might have arisen from the diffuseness 
of the “human-relations” ideology of the teachers of “general educa- 
tion courses .. . involving human relations, effective living, or life 
adjustment.” | 


Role-Conflict Questionnaire (Samuel Stouffer, “Role Conflict and 
Personality,” American Journal of Sociology, March, 1951) 


This test used seven “‘stories’’ of realistic situations, involving 
conflict between honesty and loyalty to a friend. For each situation, 
the respondent was asked both what he would do and what his 
friend would have the right to expect him to do. One item read: 


You are a doctor for an insurance company. You examine a 
close friend who needs more insurance. You find that he is in 
pretty good shape, but you are doubtful on one or two minor 
points which are difficult to diagnose. 


What right.does your friend have to expect you to shade the 
doubts in his favor? 


—My friend would have a definite right as a friend to expect 
me to shade the doubts in his favor. 

—He would have some rights as a friend to expect me to shade 
the doubts in his favor. 

—He would have no right as a friend to expect me to shade 
the doubts in his favor. 


Would you shade the doubts in his favor in view of your 
obligations to the insurance company and your obligation to 
your friend? 


—Yes 
—No 
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As actually scored, the “would you” response was only used to put 
those picking the middle alternative to the “should” question on 
one side or the other of the issue. On this basis, a total of 51% of 
the Harvard students tested said the friend had the right to expect 
the favored treatment. 

Responses to the four non-academic situations formed a Guttman 
scale; position on this scale proved to be closely related to responses 
to the three other items which dealt with academic situations close 
to the student’s experience. 

This questionnaire was restricted to a particular pair of norms— 
helping a friend vs. being strictly honest and treating everyone 
equally. ‘The method appears sufficiently promising to be applied 
much more broadly to the measurement of value-commitments. 


Political and Economic Progressivism Scale (Theodore M. New- 
comb, Personality and Social Change; New York: Dryden Press, 
1945) 


This was a Likert-scale, using a five-point rating of Strongly 
Agree, Moderately Agree, Undecided, Moderately Disagree, and 
Strongly Disagree on a large number of public-policy items which 
were of importance in the mid-1930’s. An overall score of liberal- 
ism-conservatism was derived from it. It did not attempt, like the 
F-scale and the Inventory of Beliefs, to cover “personality” variables 
or to mix them into the total score; neither did it deal with norms 
or preferences of personal behavior. It was a straight measure of 
social-policy attitudes and assumed an overall polarization along 
“left-right” lines. 


The Activities Index (George G. Stern, Morris I. Stein, and Benja- 
min §. Bloom, Methods in Personality Assessment; Glencoe, IIli- 
nois: The Free Press, 1956) 


The Activities Index consists exclusively of “‘like-dislike” re- 
sponses to some 300 activities, chosen to represent 32 basic ‘“‘needs’’ 
derived from Henry Murray’s analysis of personality structure. 
Scores are obtained on each of the 32 needs, which can in turn be 
combined into broader categories of a personality-profile. 


Examples of the activities which are rated are: 
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Arguing with an instructor or supervisor. 


Disregarding rules and regulations that seem unfair, even 
though I might suffer for it. 


Organizing a protest meeting. 
Studying the music of particular composers, such as Bach, 
Beethoven, etc. 


Doing things with my hands: manual labor, manipulation, 
or construction. 


Managing a store or business enterprise. 
Walking along a dark street in the rain. 
Making up and eating odd mixtures. 


The richness and scope of this questionnaire suggest that it might 
be used to replace the Allport-Vernon scale and that it may provide 
the detailed item-by-item breakdown which the “Ways to Live” 
test lacks. The items obviously do not have to be classified only 
according to the one system which the authors have employed. To 
what extent “liking” items of this kind would cover the conception 
of normative obligations implied by such definitions of values as 
Clyde Kluckhohn’s is a question, however. “Needs” may not be 
identical with “values.” It also does not contain very much content 
overtly relating to social policy norms, although a recent study has 
shown that it was highly correlated with such “ideological” meas- 
ures as the Inventory of Beliefs.” | 


College Alumni Questionnaire (Patricia Salter West and Ernest 
Havemann, They Went to College; New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1952) 


This questionnaire included social-policy items which were 
formed into three scales, one of internationalism, one of ethno- 
centrism, and one of attitude toward laissez-faire vs. economic inter- 
ventionism. More significantly, it included a long series of questions 
dealing with actual behavior of the respondent in the fields of 
politics, local-community activities, and consumption of arts and 
literature. A score was constructed in each of these actual-behavior 
areas and was related to the type of college course which the alumnus 
has taken. Such actual-behavior scales are clearly of great value in 
measuring “‘values,”’ especially if the analyst takes care (as in this 
study) to hoid constant as much as possible social factors which 
would give differential opportunities to engage in the behaviors. 
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